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Character Sketch. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Mosr of us can remember when 4 clever little at once, and if they do not do so are discouraged 
story, totally unlike anything that had before | and 


been done, and entitled Bootles’ 
upon the world, and created — 
an immediate reputation for 
its writer. It was not, how- 
ever, the first work that its 
author had published under 
the same pen name. The first 
book that had appeared bear- 
ing the signature of “ John 
Strange Winter,” was called 
“Cavalry Life.” It was not 
supposed for one moment by 
any of the readers or critics of 
either of these stories of army 
life, that the author was a 
woman. It is quite amusing 

to read the criticisms upon 
those early works, filled as they 

are with compliments, not only 
to the author's stories and 
literary art, but also to his 
accurate descriptions of army 
life, and the manliness of his 
mind. Here, for instance, is 
what the Morning Post says :— 

„The author elects to call 
his books light“ They are no 
doubt invariably entertaining 
and humorous, but he can also 
be pathetic in no ordinary 
degree. His intimate know- 
ledge of the inner life of bar- 
racks renders his tales of 
soldiers and their ways accurate, 
whilst they are without excep- 
tion bright and amusing.” 

“ Bootles’ Baby” appeared 
first in The Graphic in 1886. 
It was an immediate success 
there, and a yet greater one 
when it appeared in a shilling 
volume on the bookstalls. But 
there are two interesting facts 
to bs told about that appar- 
ently sudden and easy success. 
The author who to the public 
eye thus leaped to fame at a 
bound, had in fact been work- 
ing obscurely, but with untir- 
ing industry, for exactly ten years before. 
Her first work was published in 1874, and 
in the intervening period, before her success 
was scored, this energetic and resolute writer had 
produced no fewer than forty-two stories, 
several of them of three-volume length. All 
were published in various periodicals, but with- 
out making any particular mark; yet she had 
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taken untiring pains, and spent unstinted toil 
upon their production. The “staying power” 
thus shown should be a lesson to aspiring young 
ucceed | exercising the qualities by which she gained it. 


authors, who imagine that they are to s 


MRS. ARTHUR STANNARD. 
(From photo. by Alret Elis, 20, Uprer Baler Street, V.) 


reward of a long and arduous apprenticeship, 
but even with regard to “ Bootles’ Baby ” itself, 
courage and hope were necessary. This little 
tale, which was to prove one of the most distinct 
literary successes of our time, was rejected by no 
fewer than six editors before it was taken by 
Mr. Arthur Locker for The Graphic. 

It is this same “staying power” that has 


Furthermore, not only was 
Baby,” burst | John Strange Winter’s first success thus the 
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enabled the author to go on steadily, maintain- 
ing her position by a succession of works, not 
presuming on the fame she had gained to cease 


One of the first questions that Interviewers 
always ask the author is, how she came to adopt 
the name under which she publishes? The 

explanation is simple, It is 

the name of one of the 
characters in Cavalry Life,” 
and was placed upon the title- 
page as the name of the author, 
because the publishers insisted 
that there was no chance of 
success for a military book 

known to be written by a 

woman; in which view they 

were probably quite right. 

How did she come to know © 
enough about this exclusively 
masculine life to be able to 
write books about it that 
military men themselves at 
once received as accurate and 
vividly representative? The 
answer is found in her early 
life and training. Her father, 
the Rev. J. Palmer, was for - 
some time an officer in the 
Royal Artillery, his father, . 
grandfather, and great-grand- 
father having all been in the 
Service also. Mr. Palmer, how- 
ever, left the army and took 
orders; but “once a soldier 
always a soldier,” in a way ; 
and John Strange Winter's 
youth was passed in the almost 
exclusively military society 
that gathered round her father's 
home while he was Rector of 
St. Margaret’s, York. 

She is one of those sensible 
women who make no secret of 
their age. She was born exactly 
forty years ago on the 13th of 
this January, She was married 

in 1884 to Mr. Arthur Stannard, 

a civil engineer, who was for 

some time associated in work 

with General Gordon. Mes. 

Stannard’s marriage is quite 

one of the successes of her 

career. Never was there a more 
fortunate match. Mr. Stannard is an excellent 
man of business and manages all his wife's 
financial affairs. He is also of the most gracious 
manners and urbane.disposition, and aids her to 
attach and keep the troops of friends whom her 
bright intelligence and unaffected good-nature, 
no less than her literary celebrity, gather around 
chem. 


Mrs. Stannard has now four children, having 


just indulged in @ new baby. Before that she 
had twins, now eight years old, a:boy and girl, 
named after her favourite characters in her own 
books, Eliot Oardella (“Cavalry Life”) and 
Violet Mignon (“ Bootles’ Baby”). The first 
child was a daughter, christened Audrey, to 
which “ Noel” was added because she was born 
on Christmas Day, 1884. 

Mrs. Stannard devotes herself very stren- 
uously to her work while she is about it, but as 
she works rapidly, and dictates to a shorthand- 
writer everything that she does, she has also 
plenty of time for play. She goes a great deal 
into society, and there isno more popular figure. 
Surrounded always by attention, she remains 
perfectly free from affectation, and is always 
ready to be approached by her hostesses seeking 
permission to introduce some lover of celebrities 
or others attracted by success in literature. 
Her own parties are wonderful gatherings of all 
that is best in London literary and artistic 
society. But notwithstanding that she is thus 
formed to ornament society, and thus delights 
in it, she has passed a considerable portion of 
the last few years in the depths of the country, 
for the sake of her children’s health. 

So far as her means and strength allow, she 
is one of the most charitable of women. Many 
stories could be told of the personal efforts that 
she has put forth to benefit other women. One 
small but characteristic instance may be given 
without interfering with the privacy in which 
she prefers to. work in this respect, When I 


went to see her at Birchington last summer, 


busy though she was, and herself in delicate 
health, she. was preparing every day a rather 
elaborate infant’s food to send to keep the life 
in the wasting child of a poor woman in the 
village. The value of this food greatly depended 
upon the frouble taken in blending the 
ingredients, and she would allow no other hands 
to prepare it, so long as the child’s life was in 
danger. 

In short, John Strange Winter is a 
thoroughly “ good fellow.“ To masonline bon - 
homie, rough · and · ready frankness and candour, 
and resistless energy, she adds womanly keenness 
of observation, charity, and lovingness. 

Frorence Fenwick MirLxR. 


Tuost InRePREssIBLEs !—I¢ was a large party. 
A gentleman had the misfortune to break a glass. 
Little Lena, who was standing near her mamma, 
raised herself on tip-toe and whispered, loud 
enough for all the company to hear: 

And one of the borrowed ones, too!” 

Later in the evening the hostess gave one of 
her little daughters a nice apple. , 

„Now give your mamma a kiss, there's a 
dear,” said the child's uncle. 

L Im not allowed to, when she's painted her 

Little Paul was sent with a bunch of flowers 
to the manager's wife on her birthday, and waited 
in silence after he had been dismissed. 

Lady: “ Well, my young man, what are you 
waiting for. now? 

Paul: “Mamma said I was not to ask for a 
piece of birthday cake, but wait till I got it.” 

* * 4 


“Tar Greatest WIpOw En, says the 
Western Mail, “is the genuine essay of a 
hoy in a Cardiff Board School: ‘King Henry 


VIII. was th test wid that knit. 
as the greatest widower that ever | Eni I will leave you two to get acquainted, while 


lived. He was born at Anno Domino in the 
year 1066. He had 510 wives besides children. 
The Ist was beheaded and executed. The 2nd 
was revoked. She never smiled again. But 
she said the word ‘Calais’ would be found 
on her heart after her death. The greatest man 
in this reiga was Lord Sir Garret Wolsey. He 
was sir named the Boy Bachelor. He was born 
at the age of fifteen unmarried... Henry 8 
was succeeded on the throne by his great grand- 
mother, the beautiful and accomplished Mary 
Queen of Scots, sometimes known as the Lady of 
the Lake, or the Lay of the Last Minstrel.“ 
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Our Sbort Story. 
MY HUSBAND'S. MOTHER. 


By CannIx Wrarr Banks, 

Mrs. Corriss, my husband’s mother, was a 

iet, undemonstrative, woman, rather small of 
pam dark grey eyes, naturally wavy black 
hair, which she wore in that womanly,. motherly 
way, parted and combed down each side of her 
face and twisted in a knot behind. Yet I felt 
such antipathy toward her at our first meeting 
that I was quite startled as I heard my husband's 
voice saying, Mother, this is my wife, Grace; 
Grace, this is my mother.” 

She put out a slender hand which I just 
touched with the tips of my fingers. I was so 
— 0 did not attempt to kiss 15 but 
ins took my wraps, saying in a gentle way, 
6% My son’s wife is E e will you have some 
tea here, or will you go to your room first P” 

I looked appealingly at George to answer 
for me. 8 

“Grace is tired after our long journey, he 
said, I think she would like to lie down. I 
know the way, mother, and will take care of her 
and be down again in a few minutes.” 

He led me up a short flight of stairs intoa 
pretty, most inviting room. Everything was 
dainty : the decorations were all in white and 
blue; the walls covered in white paper with 
bunches of forget-me-nots looking so real that 
one felt almost like picking them. The dotted 
muslin curtains were fastened with blue ribbons, 
and on the dressing-table stood an old-fashioned 
blue china bowl filled with roses bidding me 
welcome with their silent perfume. I took offmy 
hat and gloves and complained of a headache. 

George tried to put his arm about me, but I 

etulantly put him aside and threw myself on the 
‘bed. He pulled down the curtain, covered me 
lightly, closed the door, and left me. I sprang 
from the bed to the door and locked it; then I 
surveyed my surroundings. No fault could be 
fo A little e Babtore just off the 
bedroom was as dainty and pretty as the one we 
had first entered, finished in the same blue and 
white. What was it gave me such a dejected 
feeling? Why was Iso miserable? I been 
so happy—never a happier bride until the 
moment I encountered the woman downstairs. 
I hated her without knowing why, yet I had come 
to live with her. I was her son’s wife; she was 
his mother. Well, his mother she should 


remain, but mine, never! I would be polits, but 


nothing more. 
Having decided on this course, I smoothed my 


hair, unlocked the door, and sat down to await 


the return of my husband. I had not long to 
wait, and greeted him with a smile and a kiss, 
at which the troubled look left his face, and he 
said 

“ Now you are my own sweet wife again. 
Will you go down to tea or have it up here?” 

“I will go down, I said, and we descended 
together. 

As we entered the little dining-room, Mrs. 


Curtiss arose, saying— 


8 

“Will you take your place at the head of the 
table to-night, or are you too tired ?” 

I do not care to take the head of the table 
now or at any time, I replied, and took a seat 
at the side. I spoke so rudely that my husband 
and his mother both looked at me, but only for 
an instaut. During the meal George tried to be 
cheerful; I was silent, and the woman who 
poured the tea at the head of the table was so 
nervous that her hands trembled. The meal was 
over at last, and we returned to the sitting-room. 
After waiting for me to seat myself the old lady 
took a low seat close to the light, and began to 


I go and telegraph Ned we have arrived,” said 
George cheerfully. “I won't be long,” and off 
he went. Silence followed for some time, the 
stillness only broken by the click, click of her 
needles, I could hear it no longer. 

“ What are you making! I asked. She was 
so startled that she dropped several stitches, but 
managed to answer 

„Socks“ 

„For the poor ?” I asked again. 

She looked at me a moment over her glasses, 
and said— 
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% No, for George. I always knitted his father’s 
socks, and, if you have no objection, I 
intend 7 knit his” J n, . 

, no! I shall not object, I said, and not 
knowing what else to do, e bein 
tired, and said if she would excuse me I woul 
retire, and with a cool good-night I left the 
room and went upstairs. : 

Night after night, day. after day, week in and 
week out, we lived on in this unsdciable way, 
till several months went by. We were freezingly 
polite to each other, nothing more. 

One morning George said to me: 
why can’t my mother be 

“T did not ma 15 entire family, I heart - 
leasly replied, ‘‘and I forbid you ever to speak 
on this subject again.” 

He left me without the usual kiss, and I was 
wretched all day. From that time on things 
gtew worse rather than better. I became pale, 
thin and listless under the strain. A doctor was 
called, who said the climate did not with 
me, and I must go away at once, and George 
managed for me to return to C—~—, saying 
he would come to me as soon as ho could settle 
his business. 

My husband was a rising young lawyer in 
D——, his prospects good, business flourish- 
ing, and to sell out meant ruination; but this 
he did, and in a few months follo ved me to 
C——, where I had been living with an 
aunt ever sincs my return. Baby Elizabeth was 
three months old before George saw her. He 
looked in wonderment at the tiny thing, almost 
afraid to touch her, but she soon learned to know 
him and look for his coming. We began at once 
making plans for a little home of our own, and 
were soon settled in a cosy flat. My husband 
bought all the pretty artistic things that caught 
my fancy, and we were as happy and comfortable 
as possible. Our little home was perfect. I was 
so occupied in the care of my baby, overseeing 
and planning for our one maid of all work, and 
devoting my spare moments to the study of the 
cookery book. 

As my joy and happiness increased, the lines 
of trouble and worry were fast growing in my 
husban d’s face. e 

The little dishes so carefully prepared by my 
own hands were left untasted; he no longer 
repeated the chit chat of the office, but sat silent 
and gloomy the entire evening. I could bear it 
no longer, so one evening after putting Elizabeth 
to bed I sat down beside him to whom I had 
given my whole heart, and said, “ Dear, tell me 
what it is troubles you ?” 

Without an answering caress, he said : 

Grace, we must retrench. You know I only 
received £500 for my ehre in the D—— oftic>. 
We have furnished this house. I have taken an 
office down town, and as I am a stranger I can- 
not expect much business. I have had to begin 
all over again, and, Grace, my mother must come 
to live with us. I cannot afford to keep two 
establishments.” 

“Two establishmente, I gasped. 

„Why, yes; how did you suppose my mother 
got along? I am her only child, her only sup- 
port; for years she struggled and made sacri- 
fices to give me an education, which has fitted 
me for the position I now hold. To her gentle- 
ness and upright teaching I owe my success. All 
that I am my mother made me. Grace, I know 
you have no love for my mother, I do not know 
why, but this I do know—it is the sorrow of my 
life. But live with us she must, there is no 
place else for her to go.” N 

I was stunned, frozen. George had never 
spoken so passionately before. Why did I not 
listen to the good angel knocking at the door of 

my heart, and eay to my husband: “ Why, of 
course, she must come to us, aud I will try and 
make her happy ”; but, no, sullen and silent 1 
left him. : ; 

In the morning when he was leaving for his 
office, I asked, without looking at him, When 
does she come ?” 

„As soon as I can write and arrange for her: 
probably next week. Good-bye, dear,” he said 
absently, kissing the tip end of my ear, Good- 
bye, Elizabeth,“ kiesing the little mouth 
upturned to his, unmindful of the crumbs 
left by those little hands on the lapel of his 
coat. 

The front door closed. I sat for some minutes, 


Grace, 
your mother ?” 
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WOMEN AS CITIZENS. 


By rus Rev. B. Farrinaron.* 
„Until that I Deborah arose—a mother in 
Iarasl. Judges v. 7. 
Some time ago I was asked, in common with other 
to preach to-day on our duties as citi- 
Sunday in the should be 4 
prop us, 

* cf England should 

day the duties 
I look, indeed, with 


to 
ure on a to ask ministers 
CCC 


is not very long since I was preaching on 
3 of the duties of 8 But I think 
I them, as is often done, from the point 


metimes very ungrateful 
the part women have 
ages—in treating 

her modern innovation that they 
should have some recognised share in them. 
Take only this one instanca from Hebrew tradi- 


tions, Deborah, whose influence is not that 
of intrigue, of the harem, the influence of the 


favourite of some licentious or weak sovereign, 
ing on beauty, or servility, or sensual 
charm. No; Deborah fills the place she holds 
by virtue of her nataral force of mind, and will, 
and character. 
755 Sn is Wire An D Moran, 
and the clearness of her judgment, her native 
insight and courage have so made themselves 
felt, that without hereditary prestige, without 
any voting whatever, they act like a magnet, and 
wherever there is a doubtful case or quarrel, the 
men of Israel bring their affairs to her tent to 
be judged, and rest on her decision. It is a 
time of cruel oppression to Israel. Armed 
marauders have the peopleat their mercy. You 
are to think of it much as of .the case of the 
Armenians at the present day. The people har- 
riéd and wasted, no security for property or life, 
the highways deserted, women outraged, the 
land ravaged, the spirits of men broken. At 
length the great heart of Deborah can no longer 
bear the daily massacre, the daily rapine. ‘As 
the maid of Orleans in later times, and, like her, 
fortified by a sense of a divine call, and a divine 
otection, she rouses the men of Israel to one 
eroic effort to drive out the invadera—which 
succeeds almost beyond hope. The Canaanites 
are utterly routed by the desperate attack. The 
powers of heaven themselves seem to aid the 
victors ; and so, at length, The land had rest 
for forty years.” A woman, you might think, 
was out of place in such an emergency. But I 
always find this line of the magnificent chant of 
Deborah a touching afid significant explanation : 
Until that I arose—a mother in Israel.“ 
Waat 18 4 Mortage not CAraBTx or 
in the effort to defend and protect her young? 
What courage, what endurance, what fury of 
attack, what unexpected reserves of force and 
energy! Only rouse the maternal instinct in 
weak and timid natures, and all at once they are 
brave and strong. It was just that Deborah 
was a mother, because the deep protective 
instinct in her was so outragad by all this 
brutal and wasteful aggression, that she came 
to the front. The passion of motherhood, 
the passion of pity, the passion of protec- 
tion, the passion for saving, for ministering, 
for caring for weak and helpless things, took 
possession of her whole nature, charged it with 
such doubled and redoubled power that she 
electrified her nation, marshalled and led its 
* A sermon preached at Channing Hall, Rich- 
mond, on “ Citizen Sunday,” 1895. 
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good | for domestic ends, and for the family life. 
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forces to what beforehand would have seemed as 
im ble victory. 

do not know of any one word that so ex- 
presses the general of the duties of women 
toward the common life in our modern world as 
this is of mother.” I do not mean simply the 
motherhood of the family and the home—though 
no one can set that office of mother higher than 
I do nor feel more profoundly its significance. 
But I mean there is : . 

Aw Extension or THE Moruerty Activity 
beyond the home. That same divine instinct is 
to ba set to work on the larger field, in society, 
and for social ends, that is now reserved so pee 

ow 
often we hear it said, by way of limiting women’s 
work, that women’s business is to be wives and 
mothers, that their business is the household 
and the home. Well, I should like to say it by 
way of extending women’s functions. Those 
great offices which they fulfil in the home, those 
qualities and capacities which are trained and 

ractised in the home, are those for which there 
is an almost unlimited application outside the 
home, and a practically unlimited need. 

This is what, first of all, I wish that women 
themselves might realise. I mean that I wish 
that all women might feel a concern, a responsi- 
bility, a personal interest in the life of the com- 
munity in which they live, feel its evils, its 
dangers, its opportunities, its betterment to be 
their affair. Very likely they have been taught to 
feel that it isn’t their business, that it is the busi- 
ness of their husbands, and brothers, and fathers 
only. How many good women there are who 
shut themselves up to their household concerns, 
and to whom everything outside is remote, almost 
indifferent! It never once occurs to them that 
they have any relation with this outer world— 
any means of influencing it—any way of acting 
on it, any more than they have of acting on the 
planet Jupiter. Well, it is true few have the 
abilities or the opportunity to act upon it con- 
spicuously. But for even a few to act effectively, 
how many must be feeling, thinking, wishing in 
the same direction! All action needs an atmo- 
sphere of attention, interest, sympathy around it 
to sustain it, to make it effective. 

Oh, how much more efficient would the labours 
of those who strive and struggle be were they 
supported by the atmosphere of sympathy, of 
attention, watchful sympathy, on the part of 
the many! This is what I want to see springing 
in the hearts and minds of women, this ong 
repressed sense of their relation to the general 
life. I want them to feel that they are a part of 
that general life and that life is a part of theirs. 
I want them to feel a vivid sense that they have 
a work in society as truly as in the home. It is 
not at all necessary that they should wait till 
they have the suffrage for this. 

To Break THroveH THE Arpatuy, 
the aloofness, which hinders so many good 
women from feeling this, is the first thing; so 
that each may say, I am not excused from 


knowing and caring about this greater life | P 


around me because J am a woman. I must feel 
that I have a concern in it, that it is my affair, 
that I have a special office and work in relation 
to it. To bea mother in Eagland—surely that 
is an ideal not less noble than to be a mother in 
Israel!“ 

Now, if you look at what the mother does in 
the family there are two or three points that at 
once strike you. In general, it is a work of un- 
remitting attention to details, personal efforts, a 
multitude of small particulars all attended to, 
all put in their place and relation—the whole 
management of the household economies, of the 
food and the clothing, the order and cleanliness. 
The well-being of the home, rich or poor, depends 
on this continuous practical attention to things 
each in itself small. No doubt this is often tire- 
some—often irritating—and yet it is all im- 
portant. 

Now, society is full of work done in a rough 
and ready way—of work half-executed, of large 
schemes that want reducing to practice, and ex- 
periments that need to be tried quietly. It is 
full of details that need working out on the 
small scale, and want working out with patience. 
{ don’t know who can do this so well as women 
women who, with their practical sense, their 
instinct for the concrete, see the practical needs 
of their own neighbourhood, and, while we 
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ate generalising and reasoning, set on foot 
Some Device ron ActuaLty MEetine Tue. 
How many such efforts have I seen on the part 
of women, each small, perhaps, yet leading the 
way for others—the cottage hospital, the créche 
in the crowded neighbourhood, the girls’ club, 
the plain instruction to a group of cottagers 
about health in their homes, the neighbourhood 
parlour where the women who have only a room 
or two they can call a home may come for alittle 
rest or brightness and recreation—efforts that 
needed no Se ed a 12 
going, no reporting in the papers but 
so directly in making our common life bette 
that were, in a broad sense, citizen's work. 
Further, the mother’s function in the house- 
hold is always the care of the children in it— 
and, indeed, specially the cara of the weak, the 
helpless, the ailing, if such there are. To say 
she is “ mother” is to say all—she has personal 
love for each. She sympathises, she consoles, 
she encourages. It is to the mother everyone 
comes for directions, to be soothed and comforted. 
Now these are to be found not in our own homes 
alone, but how many of them are outside any 
home? The world’s work wants just that 
element of motherliness, and because it is lacking 
to such an extent our well-meant institutions 
fail to fulfil their intention. Because mal 
discrimination, and personal care, and personal 
affection are lacking so ; because human 
beings are dealt with in such lumps and masses, 
under mechanical rules, by systems (and, indeed, 
thus aggregated, it is the only way they can ba 
dealt with), we are disappointed in our institu- 
tions for the care of the poor, and the sick, and 
the children. I wish women might feel more and 
more these affairs to be their own province, and 
Tnar as Crriz xs To CaRR FOR THESE 
is their special obligation, both through their 
voluntary efforts, and through their co-operation 
in the public administration of all such inetitu- 
tions. I wish ow A might feel bound to observe, 
to scrutinise carefully the working of all these 
institutions, to point out their weak points, to 
suggest remedies. I wish they would hold it to 
be, not a matter of choice to be attended to or 
not just at their pleasure, but a matter of public 
obligation to take their share in them. I wish 
women would in larger and larger numbers train 
themselves to intelligent and active participation 
in them. I wish thera were more and more 
women on the various boards of administration 
of all charities, hospitals, workhouses, schools. 
But, without waiting for that, I wish women 
would more and more associate themselves in 
voluntary undertakings that might show a more 
excellent way to public ones. The last time I 
was in America, a friend, a leading spirit in the 
movement, was telling me of the Women's 
Association in Philadelphia for the help of 
destitate or suffering children. The thought had 
come to some of them—there are surely childless 
homes enough in the State of Pennsylvania to 
rovide for all these homeless children ; and, 
inspired by that thought, they had gone up and 
down the country inquiring for such homes. 
They had communicated with the authorities all 
over the State who had charge of children. 
THEY HAD Eurriep THE WORKHOUSES. 


They expected confidently in a short time to 
have transferred every little waif and stray to a 
home of its own. What a blessed piece of 
motherly work that was! And what a noble 
piece of public work ! a 

Now, much as women already do of this work, 
Lam sure there is an immense extension of it 
possible. The harvest is plenteous; but the 
labourers, compared with the labour, are few. 
What is done as an isolated attempt in one 
neighbourhood waits to be done in many neigh- 
bourhoods. The watchful mother's eye, the 
helpful mother’s hands, the untiring mother’s 
activity, needs to enter more and more into all 
our agencies for relieving, rescuing, uplifting, . 
training the dependent classes, the little ones 
of all communities. The maternal instinct is 
needed not in the home only, but ia the State, 
and just in proportion that it finds expression, 
finds scope there, will the State itself be invigor- 
ated and ennobled. 

Then, the mother’s function in the home is 
to keep it pure; to defend it from moral evil. 
By a kind of common consent its moral and 
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religious tone is put in her keeping. She is ex- 


} Deborah's, no matter if there is opposition, or 
pected to form its ideals; to keep young hearts | even odium in it; still it is theirs. Many amon 
fromoontamination by evil words or evil example. | their fellow-labourers will respond to their call, 
Barely this is as the children of Naphthali and Zebulun to the 

omMAN’s Business in THe Sratz, Too! call of the prophetess ; as Barak did when he 


replied to her summons, “If though wilt go up 
with me, then I will go up, but if thou wilt not 
i „ ) 805 a =, I ie go,; but she said, I 
will surely go wi ee! 
something out of place in ness ion, or adminis- 
tion u 


BREAD REFORM. 


One of the urgent needs of civilisation is believed 
by many physiologists to be a return to the use 
of the whole of the wheat, of which so large a 
8 is now wasted by making flour white. 

ere can be no doubt that the eye is pleased at 
the expense of the nutrition in ordinary bread ; 
and there can also be no doubt that poor nutrition 
is one of the causes of bad work, and also of the 
resort to alcohol to procure a temporary feeling 
of strength for labour, à delusive feeling 
only, followed inevitably by a reaction, and but 
too apt to lead to the sloughs of drunkenness 
shortly. 

Hence tbe British Women’s Temperance 
Assoviation appointed Miss May Yates as the 
leader ofa Bread Reform Crusade. Miss Willard's 
approval of Hovis, an ideal brown bread, has 
already been quoted here, and under her leader- 
ship in America,.the temperance women are led 
to realise the 1 of the subject of bread 
reform. Now, Miss Yates, who is a fluent French 
scholar, has carried her propaganda into another 
country. She has just returned from a mission 
in Belgium, where she has succeeded in arousing 
very great interest in temperance and food 
reform. The tour was arranged by Madame 
Chantrains, the President of the Be section 
of the World's Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and Hon. Secretary of the League of 
Cardinal Manning, which has been organised by 
Madame Chantrains to spread temperance by 
teaching hygiene and food reform. Madame 
Chantrains received the support of temperance 
societies, working men's clubs and philan- 
thropic associations, and was enabled to arrange 
important meetings at Brussels, Morlanwelz, 
Charleroi, Esneux, Huys, Verviers, Val St. 
Lambert, Seraing, Liege, Gand, and Bruges. 
Most of Miss May Yates’ lectures were attendod 
by between one aud two thousand persons. 

Her Royal Highness the Countess of Flanders 


hich degeade it, the. temptati iat ve stig 
whi 1 2. ons tha ert, 
the excesses that destroy it. All rth to 
these women whose strong moral feeling has led 
them to speak boldly and persistently on sub- 
— 1385 3 ree life of the com- 
m to press the claims of justice, temperance, 
purity, who protest against the ind ce shown 
to vice, who strive to keep young life from cor- 
ruption, to make our amusements innocent, to 
protect the simple and the weak. They are 
ieee work which all women should help in, 
which all women should sustain. Instead of 
drawing off and looking coldly, I feel that these 
are the very points on which women should 
organise, and express their mind and conscience. 
These are the points on which all women should 
exert their influence—that influence which, if it 
were expressed, would be so irresistible. 
- Years ago Mr. Ruskin expressed his conviction 
of what women might do to make wari sible. 
“Tf you only e enough about it,” he said, 
“as much as you care to prevent your china 
being broken, you would stop it.” 

“Tr You onty Carep ExOVun! 
yes, that is forever the main thing. If women 
would only feel that they cared about these evils 
that degrade the common life, destroy the inno- 
cent, crush the weak, would only feel it their 
solemn obligation, their public concern to strive 
against them, to make common protest against 
them—not in spite of their being women, but 
beeause are women—lI believe the effect 
would be incalculable, The most insensitive 
would feel the weight of such protest. 

Now, for one, I cannot say how grateful I am 
for the enlargement that is ing over the 
minds of women themselves in regard to this 
work in all directions; yes, and over the minds 


of men too. I am grateful for all the good work (the wife of the heir apparent to the Belgian 
they are doing now in these directions, and for 


; ! throne) was so much interested in the subject of 
the new openings they are constantly taking | these lectures that she invited Madame Chan- 
possession of, and for the multiplication of | trains and Miss May Yates to visit her at the 
efficient workers in these field. Palace. During the interview the importance of 

But what is wanted is, that this enlargement | bread and food reform was fully explained, and 
should go on farther, till there is not one woman | Her Royal Highness expressed her sympathy for 
who is untouched by it. We need the feeling to | the reforms advocated. 

deepen and strengthen in the minds of all women The press showed much interest and sym- 
that they have a part in this great common life, | pathy, and gave full reports everywhere. We 
and duties to discharge in it; that they should | select the shortest as a sample, and congratulate 
feel themselves a part of the community, with | Miss May Yates on having 80 effectively propa- 
interests, functions, obligations with re to] gated her principles both on the platiorm and 
it; that they are citizens now in the deepest through the newspapers. 
tense of that term, The Journal de Liege says, in a report of Miss 
Bounp To Promote THE Pustic Goon, Yates’s address to the local Franklin Society ” : 
by their personal endeavours, and able to pro-| ‘The meeting held yesterday was attended by 
mote it. That is the meaning of all civic duty. | such an immense audience that it will be remark- 
It isn't merely voting and paying one’s taxes. | able in the annals of the weekly meetings of our 
It is never to let go this sense of being a member | energetic Franklin Society. e understate the 
of the whole, of doing one’s best to remedy its} truth when we estimate the number present at 
evil’, to strengthen and enlarge its good. Depend | more than 1,500 people. To a thoroughly 
upon it, much of our public work will be over- | artistic musical programme was added the attrac- 
looked, half-done or not done at all, till women | tion of a lecturer cf an uncommon type. A lady 
devote themselves to it and recognise it as theirs. | lecturer on the Franklin platform is so rare that 
The work needs women. May I add, women | it accounts for the crowded—we might say 
need the work ! densely packed—audience present. 

“Until that I Deborah arose, until I arose to| Monsieur Lequarré, the devoted president of 
be a mother in Israel.” Yes, there is still a call | the Franklin Society, presented the lecturer, and 
for the same high daring, the same heroic energy; in one of those short but eloquent addresses for 
the summons to desperate conflict against evil which he is famous, described the sensible mission 
habits, false sentiments, poor conventionalities ; | of the Union of English women that Miss May 
against all things that mar and spoil lives all | Yates represents, and their beneficent doctrines. 
about us, our own also. Miss Yates speaks French fluently, and she 

Ir Couzs From WomMEN, eloquently described her principles with an 
this summons; and it comes to women. It calls earnest conviction of their truth, whilst she 
to them as mothers. It calls to them to be the | quoted examples from ancient and modern 
mothers of society, to foster and cherish and | history which should make us reflect and medi- 
protect, to heal and sympathise, to purify and | tate on this subject. The Belgian people devote 
uplift. Wherever women find opportunity and | many millions to the consumption of alcohol, 
method of doing this, there they are doing their | which brutalises man and produces many dis- 
Proper work; no matter if it is as exceptional as f eases. The immoderate use of alcoholic drinks 


is one of the greatest evils of our time. Its root 
must be cut away, and its origin destroyed. But 
what is the root and the remedy? Miss Yates 
indicates rigorous attention to the laws of 
hygiene, total abstinence, careful preparation of 
food, and the establishment of col e menagéres 
(honesKeeping schools). With regard to bread, 
iss Yates extols the return to the ancient 
customs of using whole-meal bread. She further- 
more advises the adoption of lentils, haricots, 
peas, fruits, etc. The lecturer implored 
who listened to ber to fo their efforts to those 
of the Union of English women in the interest of 
aud for the greatest good of all people. Miss 
Yates was much a Be 


AN EQUAL STANDARD OF 
MORALITY. 
By Jessie ACKERMANN, 

Tux sentiment that now exists concerning the 
purity standard of man and woman is one that 

as been handed down to usasa legacy from the 
dark ages. The code of morals given to Moses, 
but long before graven upon the human heart, 
has often been led as intended only for 
woman, and that the violation of these laws is 
only sin in woman. It is to place woman on the 
same basis of justice that we plead for our sex; 
and especially would we desire to arouse in the 
hearts of women a sense of woman’s loyalty to 
each other. Never till women rise, close their 
doors against offending man, and brand him with 
the same mark of infamy that marks offendiog 
woman, will even a measure of justice be dealt 
out to women. 

In dealing with this question, it has been the 
custom in all parts of the world, from time 
immemorial, to regard woman as the principal 
offender. The two great exceptions to this rule 
are found in the law of God, and in the action of 
Our Lord in refusing sanction to th e stoning of 
the woman taken in adultery, while no proposal 
was made to punish her guilty partner. 

The greatest weakness of rescue work in the 
past was its one-sidedness. It has busied itself 
in reclaiming women, while men have been 
passed by. I have recently heard of an unusual 
work started and carried on in Holland, A band 
of men started out into the market- places of 
vice, with the object of rescuing fallen men. So 
well did they succeed that many of the places of 
ill-repute have been closed for lack of patronage. 
The movement has spread all through Holland. 
One officer of high rank in the army joined the 
crusade, and was a great blessing to the rank 
and file. Imbued with the courage of the Cross, 
inspired by the Captain of his Salvation, he gives 
his influence against iniquity, and night after 
night, in full dress uniform, he confronts the 
soldiers before they enter these pitfalls and begs 
them to turn from the haunts at sin. In writin 
on the subject the Dowager Countess Klerc 
says :—‘' Thanks to these wide spread and pre- 
sistent efforts, the Government regulation of 
vice bas been abolished, and houses of ill-repute 
forbidden by law —anotber legislative measure 
that must make men better. When men have 
been made better and purer, women will be safer 
and we shall not need a crucude to our own sex. 


Gov demands not sentiment, but justice. The 
Bible knows nothing of the religious sentiments 
aud emotions whereof we hear eo much talk 
nowadays. It speaks of duty. Beloved, if God 
so loved us, we ought to love one another. We 
must live nobly to love nobly.— Charles Kingsley. 

* * „* 

In our outward occupations let us be more 
occupied with God than with all else. Todo 
them well, we must do them in His presence 
and for His sake. At the sight of the majesty 
of God, calmness and serenity should possess the 
soul. A word from the Lord atilled the raging of 
the sea, and a glance from Him to us, and from 
us to Him, should stili do the same in our daily 


life.— Fenelon. 
* * * 


I WII tell you what to hate. Hate hypocrisy, 
hate cant, hate intolerance, oppression, in justice, 
pharisaism ; hate them as Christ hated them— 
with a deep, abiding, God-like hatred.— F. W. 
Robertson. 
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MARRIAGE OF MR. H. C. 
SOMERS SOMERSET 
AND LADY KATHERINE 
BEAUCLERK. 


THE WEDDING CEREMONY. 

Sr. Pzrsr’s Onurce, Eaton Square, was on 
January 22nd the scene of a brilliant wedding 

remony, when Mr. Henry Charles Somers 

merset, only son of Lady Henry Somerset, 
and grandson of the Duke of Beaufort, was 
married to Lady Katherine de Vere Beauclerk, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, 
of Bestwood Lodge, Nottinghamshire, and 13, 
Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W. 

The church was beautifully decorated with 
white flowers, and the service was fully choral, 
the organist playing the Bridal March from 
Lohengrin and other appropriate selections 
during the time of waiting for the bride, and the 
hymos and anthems zung by the choir being 
‘© Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead us,“ Oh, Per- 
fect Love, all human thought transcending,” and 
% waited for the Lord,” as well as Psalm Ixvii. 

The news, then just fresh, of the Royal 
bereavement modified the dress of the occasion. 
Many of the guests wore more or less black. The 
Duchess of St. Albans herself had a dress of black 
aud gold striped silk, made Princess fashion, with 
a train, and opening over a skirt of black satin, 
draped with ; a black chiffon fichu formed 
epaulettes and a deep collar; her Grace's 
bonnet was of gold, trimmed with lofty waving 
white ostrich plumes. Of her daughters, Lady 
Louise Loder and tate Sibyl Beauclerk (the 
bride’s e were both in black, the former 
having a black velvet pelisse opening over 2 dress 

satin front and a black velvet hat, 


with white 
trimmed with tall white satin bows. Lady Moira 
Cavendish, the eldest of the bride’s own sisters, 
is herself a recent bride, having married Mr. 
R. Cavendish, M. P., only five months ago. She 
wore a pretty blouse of grey brocaded velvet. 
Lady Katherine's next younger sister, Lady Alix, 
was her chief bridesmaid. 

Nobody there looked more handsome or 
stately than Lady Henry Somerset. and her 
dress was the most beautiful in the church. It 


was of the _ brown mirror velvet—that 
velvet which a sheen on the surface—made 


with a long train. At the back it was em- 
broidered with gold, the shoulders bring quite 
covered with the trimming, which descended in 
a point to the waist, and the same decoration 
formed bretelles over the front, between which 
the dress opened over a vest of white satin 
covered with lace, in which were pinned diamond 
brooches all the way down, the one at the bust 
being very large. The skict opened narrowly in 
front cver white satin, and the gold embroidery 
continued down beside this, ending midway in 
‘true lover's knots.” Her bonnet had a gold 
shape, and was trimmed with large ostrich 
plumes and osprey of the same mushroom brown 
as the velvet of the dress. 

Countess Somers, Lady Henry's mother, sat 
next to her in church, wearing a long cloak of 
brown and gold brocade, and a black lace and 
cae ag te with red flowersinit. Nextagain to 

y Somers sat her other daughter, Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford, very grand in a deep violet 
coat with a wide cape collar of ermine, and a 
pale mauve silk dress. 

Just behind sat the Countess of Dudley, 
whose four-year old daughter was the tiniest of 
the brideamaids, wearing her Empire frock of 
white satin like the older onés, but having a flat 
Dutch cap of white lace instead of a hat. Lady 
Dudley was in blue velvet, with a big hat covered 
with plumes. The Baroness Burdett Coutts was 
in the pew of the Duchess of St. Albans, and 
wore a black silk dress with a full cape of a 
series of frills of black chiffon, and an ermine 
tie; black and red bonnet. Lady Dorothy 
Neville was in black, too; and the Dowager 
Countess of Airlie, who has adopted a sort of 

nun-like costume, does not discard it even for a 
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a pretty brown cloth dress, with a 3 hat 
covered with white ostrich feathers, Mrs. 
Eva McLaren had a grey tweed tailor dress, with 
a white loose silk vest and a large diamond 


| brooch in it. 


Amongst. others in the Church besides these 
were the United States Ambassador and Mrs. 
Bayard, the Netherlands Minister and Baroness 
Goltstein, the Brazilian Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor and Lady Halsbury, Lily Duchess of 
Marlborough and Lord William Beresford, 
Marchioness of Blandford and Lady Norah 
Spencer Churchill, the Dowager Marchioness of 
Ormonde, the Earl of Dudley, the Earl and 
Countess of Arran, the Countess of Chesterfield, 
the Countess of Clanwilliam and Lady Adelaide 
Meade, the Dowager Countess of Airlie, the 
Countess of Minto, Viscount and Viscountess 
Galway, Viscount Llandaff, Lady Dorothy Fitz- 
Clarence, Lady Arthur Russell and Miss Diana 
Russell, the Dean of Hereford, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, the Poet Laureate, Mr. Lecky M. P., and 
Mrs. Lecky, the Hon. Lewis and Lady Viotoria 
Dawnay, Golonel Phipps, Colonel aud the Hon. 
Mrs. Arm „Mrs. Beer (Editor of the Sunday 
Times), Fenwick Miller (Editor of TAE 
Woman's Sianat), Mr. H. M. Stanley, M. P., and 
Mrs. Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith, the 
Rev. P. W. Phipps, and Major Balfour. 

The time appointed for the ceremony was half- 
past two, and some minutes before, Mr. Somer- 
set, accompanied by his best man, Lord Basil 
Blackw (Lord Dufferin’s son), appeared at 
the chancel steps. Punctually to time came the 
bride, on her father’s arm. The wedding dress 
was the richest white Duchesse, with a very long 
train, and very large puffed sleeves. It was 
trimmed with a scarf of Brussels lace, the throat 
being cut down—not low, but without a collar, 
and the lace draped thence to the waist at the 
left side. Lady Katherine had a veil of Brussels 
appliqué, that is, net with lace sprays over it, a 
very suitable lace for a veil since it does not hide 
the face too much; this was lent her by the 
Duchess of Bedford. It was arranged to fall 
over a small half wreath of real orange blossoms, 
and in the centre of the head the veil was fixed 
on with the large diamond butterfly given by 
Lady Henry Somerset, who herself, as well as 
two previous brides of her house, wore the same 
ornament on asimilar occasion. Lady 
tall, slender, graceful, and 
lovely as she moved slowly, 
her bridegroom’s side. 

The bride was attended by six bridesmaids— 
Lady Alexandra de Vere Beauclerk (her sister), 
Lady Honor Ward (the four-year-old daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Dudley), Miss 
Madeline 71 and Mies Dorothy Stanley 
(daughters of Lady Jeune), Miss . Daw- 
nay (daughter of Colonel the Hon. ewis and 
Lady Victoria Dawnay), and Miss Gertrude 
Phipps (daughter of Colonel Phipps). They all 
wore dresses of soft white silk, with fichus of 
white chiffon, and white felt hats, having beef- 
eater crowns, and trimmed with half a dozen 
white ostrich plumes each, and a single pink rose 
at the leftside. Their beautiful bouquets, given 
by the bridegroom, were of lilies of the valley, 
white lilac, and a mass of pink roses. After the 
ceremony, whilst the register was being signed 
by the happy pair, the Duke and Duchess, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Lady Somers, and a few 
other near relatives, the bridesmaids distributed 
amongst the guests “favours” of imitation 
orange blossoms, which they carried round in 
gilt baskets. After the wedding a reception was 
held at 13, Grosvenor Crescent, and at five 
o'clock Mr. and Lady Katherine Somerset left 
Charing Cross by special train for Reigate. 


Katherine, 
pretty, looked very 
side her father, to 


THE REIGATE WELCOME. 


It seems rather a tremendous ordeal to have a 
wedding, a home reception aud a great public 
greeting all in one day. But such was their lot, 
for the people of Reigate, moved partly by respect 
for Lady Henry and partly by the hope that the 
will make their home at Reigate, 
had prepared such decorations, addresses, and 
illuminations, and had gathered in such crowds 
as the oldest inhabitant had never before 
witnessed. The Surrey Mirror says: — 

“ From before four o’clock till Mr. Somerset 


young couple 


wedding. Tre Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell wore } and his bride had passed through the town the 
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main approach was kept free of vehicular traffic, 


without inconvenience. The view of the tunnel 
and its approach from the dri fountain was 
extremely beautiful, more particularly after 
night had fallen and thousands of coloured 
lanterns had been lit. Along the high banks on 
either side of the roadway were lines of Japanese 
lanterns placed at intervals. The mouldings 
above the tunnel arch were picked out with fairy 
lamps, and the whole was surmounted with a 


the | trophy of flags. The sides of the tunnel were 


artistically treated. Surmounting each pilaster 
were three small banners, the intervening spaces 


being lit up with the happiest effects b 

of co f lights. 5 fl 
A t triumphal arch was erected where 

the Tunnel Road joins the Market Square, 


and half concealed the illuminations in the 
latter till they came with surprise upon the 
spectator upon entering thesquare. The houses 

utting upon each side of the square were 
decorated with extreme taste and so also was 
the Public Hall, and the houses on each side of 
the main thoroughfare of the town, from the 
Town Hall to the entrance to the Priory Park. 
Even in Bell Street, where it was not expected 
that Mr. Somerset and his bride would pass, the 
inhabitants had spared no pains to dress their 
premises in holiday attire. The Mayor (Coun- 


cillor H. Ongley), Messrs. Marriage, Hammond 
aud Lambert, and the Misses Pitoher (the Grapes 


Hotel) tastefully decorated their premises, the 
general effect being similar to that prevailing in 
the Market Square and High Street. 

One of the most picturesque decorations was the 

ificent triumphal arch erected at the top of 
Park Lane. The crown of the arch was upwards 
of thirteen feet from the level of the street, 
but from this to the apex—which was em- 
blazoned with ‘an immense trophy of flags and 
decorated with evergreens, relieved by the motto, 
‘Welcome —was a considerable height. The 
main arch under which Mr. Somerset and his 
bride entered immediately before N the 
Priory gates, was flanked on either side by 
smaller openings across the footpaths, above 
which were small windows constructed in keep- 
ing with the main arch. Above the left capital 
was the crest of the bride, and surmounting the 
right capital was the crest of the bridegroom. 
This artistic work was performed by Messrs. 
Charles Nightiogale and Sons. 

The bells of the Parish Church began to ring 
a merry peal—the first joyous welcome to the 
happy couple—soon after five o'clock, and this 
was the first intimation of their approachiog 
arrival in Reigate. The crowd of excited spec- 
tators assembled in the Market Square, were, 
however, unable to hear the peal of bells, the 
confused murmur of hundreds of voices, which 
is inseparable from the presence of a concourse 
of people in the open air, drowning all other 
sounds. 

Mr. Ward, the station macter, and his 
staff had made all the necessary preparations, 
having spread a carpet of baize from the 
platform to the outer door, and kept the 
approaches clear of the crowd which pressed 
eagerly forward. A number of children bearing 
white flowers in their hands, stood on the 
platform. A carriage from the Priory stood 
outside the station door, and as soon a Mr. and 
Lady Katharine Somerset had taken their seats 
a number of men employed on the Priory estate, 
having previously unyoked the horses, drew it 
forward, while the spectators cheered lustily. 
The baud of the 2nd V.B. the Queen's Royal 
West Surrey Regiment headed the procession, 
and the members of the police force marched 
after them, partly surrounding the carriage and 
keeping back the excited people who followed. 
The band, playing a stirring march, entered the 
Market Square at ten minutes to six. 

A beautifully illuminated and bound addre:s 
was then presented by the Mayor, and Mr. 
Somer:et made a suitable reply. The Mayor's 
little granddaughter handed a splendid basket 
of white flowers to Lady Katherine, who repaid 
the child with a kiss, an action that produced 
loud cheers. Indeed, from the moment that the 
carriage came in sight till the presentation from 
the townspeople had been made by the Mayor, 
and it had passed onwards beyond the gates of 
the Priory park, the cheering of the townspeople 
was enthusiastically continued.“ 
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THE WEDDING PRESENTS. | 
The beautiful show of wedding presents, which 
filled the dining-room of the Duke of St. 
Albans, at 13, Grosvenor Crescent, testified to 
the popularity both of the bride and bridegroom 
rsonally, and of their respective families. 
There was enough silver to set up a shop with, 
and more than enough diamond brooches to 
closely cover an entire bodice like armour ! 
Perhaps the most beautiful thing, though it is 
hard to say because there was so much splendour, 
was the dressing-case given to the bride by her 
father. It is a large box, with fittings in cut 
glass, ivory, and silver-gilt, the bride’s monogram 
(her new. initial, of course) appearing in gold 
upon every e 4 cunningly - concealed 
secret drawer would hold quite a large supply of 
jewellery, and yet when it was closed there 
ap to be no space where such a 


o 
given by an y n. ere 
were not so many fans as usual at large weddings. 
The bride’s sister, Lady Moira Cavendish, gave 
her au ostrich feather fan with her mon in 
diamonds on the stick. The Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and Lord Charles Manners each gave 
beautifully painted antique fans, more suitable 
for cabinet display than 1 e Wa 
two very pretty carriage clocks, in each case o 
dark er biseekall adorned with silver, one—a 
flat shape, also suited to use as a paper weeny 
given by Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimer, and 
the other by Lord James of Hereford. Sir 
Horace and Lady Farquhar gave a large double 
candlestick in ormulu with a green silk shade 
supported above—a very charming antique. 
One of the most imposing gifts was that of Karl 
1 5 ee Dudley —a huge gold bowl. pom 
tacle cealed. The fittings in- the most uncommon ~ mts was Mr. 
dluded l Aae ang 8 Pollen s, an Indian embroidered gauze dress, 
brushes and bottles, and the reat of the usual | Which he presented placed in a very pretty box 
trappings, but also a large variety of odd little | purposely made in India, and adorned all over 
things, such as manicure implements, a tiny | With the bride's monogram. 
sagnifying mirror to inspect the teeth, and a In a prominent position was the present from 
little spoon with two bowls, one at either end, of | the British Women’s Temperance Association— 
different sizes, for medicine. a revolving bookcase in oak, stained green, and 
The bridegroom gave the bride an extremely | filled with handsomely bound volumes of the 
beautiful diamond tiara, the form being circlet | Poet#, Mrs. Browning's works conspicuous 
of graduated spikes, all brilliants, and the top of | àmongst them. The inhabitants of Ledbury 
sachs spike a very large diamond of pure water. resented an elaborate address illuminated and 
This forms a necklace also, Mr. Somerset gave | framed, and from that estate also came a very 
his bride besides a very lovely brooch, a trefoil | beautiful set of tea-cups, the outsides solid silver 
in shape, the two sides beautiful blue turquoises and the insides enamelled white, quite unique aud 
and the top a lustrous pearl, with a big diamond extremely handsome ; silver saucers appertained 
connecting them in the centre, and a diamond | to the tea-cups, and all were engraved with the 
bow for them to rest upon; and also a necklace | Beaufort crest. The Mothers’ Meeting at 
of ovals of diamonds joined together by Maltese | Ledbury gave a little case of silver spoons. 
crosses, likewise in brilliants. Lady Henry’s household gave four large silver- 
The bride’s mother has given her adiamond | gilt cups. The Reigate tenants concentrated 
brooch, and a large marquise ring set with alter- | their efforts upon the address and the expensive 
nate bands of rubies and diamonds. Her sister, | decorations of the town, but a touching little gift 
Lady Louise Loder, gives a watch bracelet, the | came from Reigate in the shape of a china ten. 
dial surrounded by diamonds. Her brother, service purchased by the little girls in Lady 
Lord Osborne Beauclerk, has given a pretty | Henry Somerset's Home there, From the 
dozen of gold safety pins in various sizes; and | tenants of the Duke of St. Alban’s at Bestwood 
her sister, Lady Sibyl, a set of six safety pins, dame a very large silver jug, and his Grace's 
each with a different jewel in the centre. household gave a silver tea-kettle. The tenants 
The bridegroom’s mother and grandmother of another of the Duke's estates, Redlove, gave a 
have given some of the most beautiful presents. large pierced silver dish. : d 
Lady Henry Somerset has presented her son Lily, Duchess of Marlborough, and her 
with the furniture for a flat, and has given the | husband, Lord William Beresford, have sent a 
bride a large diamond butterfly which has been | large silver coffee-pot. Mr. Charles Wyndham 
worn by three previous successive brides of her has given a ‘most original sugar-basin in tne 
house. Lady Katherine’s veil was pinned on shape of a silver shoe. The groomsman, Lord 
with it. Lady Henry’s other present is a very | Basil Blackwood, gave his 5 a pearl 3 
long string of very beautiful pearls; in fact, one goed Jerk C . Mr 
of those “ropes of pearls” that Lord Beaconsield Somerset's uncle, Lord Worcester, gave him four 
silver dishes. ; 
There were quantities of other pretty things ; 
quite a number of tortoiseshell photograph 
frames with pierced silver decorations, which are 
amongst the newest of the silversmith's inven- 
tions; many card-case3, aor a 8 umbrellas, 
. 1 i a fur travelling rug, string-boxes, blotters, scent- 
8 0 Sone Ake baer = 8 pane pce bottles, china figures, mirrors, booke—an eo 
the diamonds which closely set it all oe are | list almost. » 
very lustrous, and it looks uncommon because — 
they are what is known as rose diamonds and WEDDING BELLS. 
not brilliants. Adeline Duchess of Bedford’s | (Ju our beloved President, Lady Henry Somerset, 
1 . an 1 e eae with most sincere and hearty congratulations.) 
ous an utiful; a i ” 
earrings like small saucers, together with a 175 1 bees ots A ett . 
heavy necklet of the curious Indian beaten gold, e e bright a = flinging 
all sst with pearls and turquoises. Her Grace’s Gladness over earth to-day ; 5 
Anthems rise, and sweetly blending 


1 her nephew is a brougham. 8 ö 
the jewellery case at Grosvenor Crescen 5 aa : 
also, bee an inänite number of other charm- N55 e e 
ing things, were two large and fine old diamond Cia CAS ARES V. 
buttons, the sort of button the gentlemen wore 
on their coats in the days of the Georges, set 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


“Wuar to wear at a wedding is always a great 
matter for consideration, and it is not always 
easy to think of something effective and original. 
In the days-of our grandmothers very light 
dresses were worn by wedding guests, dresses 
which we should now consider more suitable for 
evening wear. Light lavender silk was especially 
popular, and a white Indian shaw! was its proper 
accompaniment. Of late years there was a 
certain reaction against expensive dresses at 
weddings, and ladies used to go to a wedding in a 
simple visiting dress, just as if they were going 
to pay an afternoon call, Tailor-made dresses 
were worn at this time, especially if the wedding 
sappenen to take place in the winter. 

All this is changed now, and luxurious attire 
is once more de riyueur for the wedding guest, a 

me dress being considered a compliment 
to the bride. A winter wedding calls forth a 
fine display of furs—chinchilla or grey fox for 
choice ; boas and muffs of white Angora are also 
very suitable under the circumstances. The 
richest velvets aud silks are used for the 
dresses, and the bonnets and hats are trimmed 
with many feathers. The amount of white 
introduced into the dresses of the guests is very 
noticeable; dead-white was out of favour a 
few years back, but now pure white is the only 
wear for both bride and bridesmaids, and the 
ests may indulge in white felt hate and white 
id gloves, and even black velvet dresses slashed 
with white silk. 

The spectator who looks down from the gallery 
sees the bridal group looking like a snow-drift 
at the chancel steps, and smaller flakes of snow 
appeared to be showered all over the aisle. 
Bouquets are not carried at present by the 
guests, but a pretty muff makes a nice finish to 
4 — dress f edd: 

A ess for a wedding requires a good 
deal of thinking out, for it is necessa that the 
whole toilette should have a harmonious effect 
Everything must look new and fresh. A hand- 
some wrap is a necessity for it is generally ver 
cold in the church, yet it isimportant that this 
wrap should be sufficiently elegant not to destroy 
one's smartness of appearance. A nice pelisse 
worn over the dress is one of the most conve- 
nient wraps, as it allows of two distinct Hanges 
of effect. It conceals the dress entirely during 
the service, and can be left off directly the wearer 
gets to the house where the reception takes 
place. 

A pretty pelisse worn by a very elegant-look- 
ing woman at Mr. Somerset’s wedding was in 
rich black satin, with collar and revers of 
chinchilla, with a large Empire muff of the same 
lovely fur. The small Dutch bonnet was in black 
velvet, trimmed with grey shaded feathers, 
fastened with a cut-steel clasp. The dress 
underneath was of slate-grey Ottoman silk, with 
huge sleeves of grey velvet. The yoke was a 
mass of glittering steel embroidery, laid over 
white satin. White kid gloves completed this 
pretty dress, which quite held its own amongst 
the all gay colours around. 

Narcissus green is to be the new colour this 
spring, and Dame Fashion could hardly have 
‘pitched upon a sweeter shade. We have all 
admired the grey-green sheath with which the 
narcissus loves to surround herself, and it has 
been a happy thought to utilise this delicate 
shade. The new colour appears in all the spring 
pattern-books, and it always looks well, whether 
in silk, canvas, or cloth. A very pale shade of 
heliotrope has also made its appearance, and this 
is to be greatly worn in conjunction with the 
new green. 


and Queen Elizabeth agreed in admiring. This 
will coil three or four times round the neck, and 
yet fall on the bosom, and so can be worn to 
advantage together with the necklace given by 
Countess Somers, Lady Henry’s mother. This 
consists of five rows of pearls held together at 
intervals of an inch all round by diamond slides. 


Now the bride and bridegroom kneeling, 
Prayer and vow to heaven appealing, 


now as brooches, and given by Lord and Lady The creation’s crowning glory, A dress of narcissus - green cloth will ba 
Rothschild. The IN Lady Rothschild gave Tender love repeats the N brightened with glimpses of Farma violet ’ 
a muff chain set with pearls at intervals. Small Oldest story—-new to-day— silk, and pale green velvet hats will be trimmed 
but extremely pretty was the Hon. Alec Yorke’s Love unfailing, all prevailing, with trails of light mauve violets. Pale shades 
present, a long safety pin set with two cat's-eyes Love Divine surround their way. of blue will also be popular, and peacock blue 
in the middle and a diamond at either end. ey will be admitted into society again now that it 
Another very pretty thing in this case was a Christian households multiplying, has changed its name to kingfisher. All the new 
chatelaine-holder of tortoiseshell with a spray Bright as stars when day is dying, colours are pale and refined, and all the patterns 
of flowers in diamonds upon it. Faith, and hope, and truth revealing ! I have seen up to the present have been small. 
There were no fewer than six beautiful ink- Hark! the wedding bells are pealing, A material flecked with broken arches is rather 
stands; the finest of all, perhaps, was the Till that which is perfect come— pleasing in effect, and the new thread-checks ” 
massive silver one given by Earl Grey, while the Sacred union, blest communion, are very effective in black and white. 
Prettiest and the most suitable for a Tady’s room Earnest of our heavenly home, Culrrox. 
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“Belfast House,” 


ESTABLISHED FOR 130 YEARS. 


-WALPOLE’S 


lrish Linen Sale 


IS NOW IN PROGRESS. 
THE WHOLE STOCK OF 
SUPERIOR HAND-WOYEN 
ROYAL 


Double Oamath Table Linen, 


" LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
GAMBRIC & LACE HANDKERCHIEFS 


E G., 


At Bona-fide Reductions on List 

Prices, and such as no other retail 

firm, not being makers, could 
afford to sell at. 


Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 
ros to any address on application. 


SOME SALE PRICES. 


DAMASK TABLE OLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
2/8, 2/11, 3/6, 3,/ , 4/8 to 0/6 each.—2} yards 
" ‘square, 6/6, 6:8, 1/3, 8/- to 16/- each. 
DAMASK NAPKINS, Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4, 
3.6, 4/8 to 9/- per doz.—Dinner size, 3/3, 4/-, 
5/9, 7/2, 9/6 per doz, 

-VYEINED AFTERNOON TEA OLOTHS, 

: 4 Reduced to 2/6, 2/8, 3/6, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 each. 

LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed), for Single Beds, 

: 9/9, 12/, 13/11, 16/9 per pair.—For Double Beds, 

, + 20/6,.22/-, 26/- to 38/- per pair. 

LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched), for Single Beds, 
8/11, 9%, 11/6, 14/- each.— For Double Beds, 
10,8, 11/6, 13/-, 14/- each, 

OOTTON SHEETS (Hemmed), 2 yards by 
; 3 yards, 4/4, 6/6, 59, 6/-, 77 per pair.—3 yards 
by 33 yards, 13/6, 14/3, 16/3 per pair. 

-LINEN PILLOW OASES, 10}d., 1/-, 1/3, 1/7, 

110 each. 


and this country than we need trouble to do 
about any other nation’s sentiments. Not 
only, we mean, for the sake of the Armenian 
trouble, but for the sake of the general simi- 
larity between their ideals and their method of 
social life and ours, and for the sake of the 
influence for good that may in time to come 
be exercised by our race—for it is one race 
from which both we and the better part of 
the Americans have sprung. 

America might stand outside the politics 
of the world; she might avoid, as in fact on 
the whole she hitherto has avoided, any 
complications with the affairs of Europe, and 
confine her war preparations and her war 
expenditure to those comparatively small 
limits that any discreet country that has 
wealth to guard must needs have and pay for 
as mere means of defence. But if this 
quiescence does not suit them, or if it becomes 
impossible for a proud and ambitious nation 
to be content to stand aside from the affairs 
of the world, then the ideal use of the ships 
that the United States are proudly gathering 
up, and the army that they keep to some 
extent in process of formation, would be for 
them to be used in supporting the weak and 
oppressed and in helping to maintain the 
freedom of mankind against aggressors. In 
that enterprise, England will, on the whole, 
and as a rule, be found on the same side; 
and it will be an ally and not an enemy that 
we shall expect to find in the United States’ 
war power, if it be developed to be rightly 
employed. 

Armenia is a strong illustration. England 
and America care more fully about this 
matter than any Continental nation, and we 
two peoples alone have the means and the 
precedent conditions to enforce our opinions 
on the Sultan. The nations of Europe, 
taken one by one, are in no condition to set 
forth on any enterprise for freeing the 
oppressed eleewhere than within their own 
borders. England and the United States 
have free peoples within their bounds ; they 
have rulere who are not in constant terror of 
the liberties of their own subjects, nor in 
unremitting alarm as to the designs of their 
neighbours. England and the United States 
alone can spare thought, money and time to 
assist others. In this case, as in a hundred 
others that will arise in the course of the next 
few decades, it would be possible for these 
sister Anglo-Saxon Powers to exercise a 
mighty influence for good; and if American 
ambition really desires an outlet, and must 
attend to something outside its own 
boundaries, let such be the aims and purposes 
to which these new exertions are applied, and 
the world may be thankful. 

But meantime it is too clear that the con- 
duct of American statesmen is making it 
more than ever difficult for this country 
alone to intervene with success.in the affairs 
of the East. England's difficulty is too evi- 
dently the opportunity of not only her Irish 
enemies, but of many other people also. The 
attacks that poured upon this country a few 
weeks ago, with the American one as a chief ; 
the difficulties that we have to facé in 80 
many parts of the world, and that it has 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


A REPETITION of the idea expressed in the 
telegram sent to Lady Henry Somerset by 
Miss Willard—that England and America 
should not fight each other but joia to 
protect Armenia—is gaining applause for 
Mr. Chamberlain. Speaking at the Birming- 
ham jewellers’ dinner Mr. Chamberlain laid 
it down that this country and the United 
States are more closely allied, in sentiment 
and in interest, than any other nations on 
the earth.” He added, While I should 
look with horror upon anything in the nature 
of a fratricidal strife, I should look forward 
with pleasure to the possibility of the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack floating 
together in defence of a common cause, 
sanctioned by humanity and by justice. I 
would that it were possible that, instead of 
wasting breath in a petty discussion about 
a South American boundary, we could count 
upon their powerful support and co-opera- 
tion in enforcing the representations which 
up to the present time we have fruitlessly 
made on behalf of those who suffer by 
Turkish tyranny and Turkish fanaticism. 
‘Meanwhile, it is a fact that our representa- 
-tions have been fruitless, and that the 
condition of affairs in Armenia remains: a 
danger and a disgrace to Europe.” 

This is the reason why we must care a 
great deal more about the good-will, the 
affectionate feeling even, between America 


CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax), 
ö Ladies’, 1/11, 2/-, 2/8, 3/6, 5/- per doz.—Gentle- 
men's, 2/1, 3/4, 4i-, 4/11, 6/- per doz. 

HEMSTITOHED HANDKEROHIEFS (All 
Flax), Ladies’, il, 3/6, 4/4, 6/4 per doz.— 
Gentlemen's, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/3 per doz. 

-FANOY EMBROIDERED AND VEINED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 2zd., 34d., Ad., 5d, 6d. 
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e ane eae 40 18 9, 
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been made so clear we should be left to fight 
through with the ill-will of the world 
against us, warn us that we must not too 
hastily. rush into quarrels and undertakings 
that it is possible to avoid. 
There is no need to be over-much distressed 
at our isolation. The British nation is disliked 
for its virtues, as individuals are not iofre- 
quently. We are free, and our freedom is a 
success ; We are prosperous and wealthy, and 
oursivalsare straining every nerve to overtake 
us. But though tyranny and self. seeking are 
arrayed against us, we may be able to meet 
all that in the future as we have done in the 
past. What is unfortunate is that the 
United States, that ought to be the home of 
friends on all counts, has been posing as the 
worst of our unfriendly critics; and by so 
much as this attitude has weakened the 
bands of English statesmen—and that is no 
little—America has helped the Sultan and 
injured the cause of the Armenians. 


SIGNALS PROrIi OUR 
WATCH TOWER. — 


The death of Prince Henry of Battenberg is 
grievous to all kind hearts. It is truly sad that 
the Queen should have the sorrow of her best- 
beloved and most devoted daughter to bear, and 
for the poor Princess, widowed in her prime, 
there must be felt the sympathy which such a 
sad bereavement always calls forth, even where 
no position has depended on the husband surviving 
the wife. But it is impossible to avoid asking 
why the Prince went to his deathP Everybody 
knew that there was practically no danger from 
the natives; but why should the danger from 
the climate have been risked by one whose life 
was of some importance to the Queen’s happi- 
ness, and who had no call of duty in the African 


malaria p 
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The whole business of the Ashantee expedi- 
tion seem very humiliating to the nobler sense 
of the country; the refusal of the Colonial 
Secretary to see the envoys of the King of 
Ashantee, who came to bear his submission to 
England; the elaborate and costly preparations 
to reduce to submission and ruin the unhappy 
and helpless potentate of the savage tribe, who 
was as well able to stand against the power of 
England as an earthworm to resist the gardener’s 
spade; the entry of the British commander, 
with his demand for fifty thousand ounces of 
gold, and his taunting answer to the king's asser- 
tion that he had but six hundred ounces, that 
“he must have more since he could send envoys 
to England ;” and then at last the sudden arrest 
of the two envoys for “forgery ”—it is a sorry 
tale. And to help in taking this country, where 
“there is supposed to be gold,” Prince Henry 
has lost his life. 


Quite a new phase of the “dual garment ” 
controversy is opened by the announcement that 
girls have been taken into Government employ 
on condition that they wear trousers! This 
step has been taken by the director of Kew 
Gardens, who, according to our contemporary 
London, has, as an experiment, engaged two 
young ladies as gardeners on condition that they 
wear trousers. 5 3 i 

It has been quite a week of memorials to 
women. The Ledbury people have opened a 
new public reading-room as à memorial to the 
poetess Mrs. Browning, who lived in their neigh- 
bourhood all her childhood. Mr. Rider Haggard 


Bethany), and Service (Phoebe). 
Jobb, of Cambridge, who, as the Public Orator 


was chosen to make the opening address—why, 
it is hard to tell, for he is neither a poet, a 
woman, or a Herefordshire writer. The speeches 
were very patronising—of the order against 
which Mrs. Browning protested 
spoke of— 


Praise 
Which men give women when they praise a book, 
Not as mere work, but as mere woman's work, 
Expressing the vomparative respect 
Which means the absolute scorn.” 
0 e e 


A beautiful memorial window to the memory 


of the late Miss Frances Mary Buss, founder 
and first head-mistress of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, has been placed in 
the school-hall by the Clothworkers’ Company at 
a cost of over £200. The window, which has been 
executed by Messrs. Lavers and Westlake, of 
Endell Street, represents, by figures of women 


from Biblical history, the virtues of Courage 
(Deborah), Wisdom (Huldah), Piety (Mary of 
Professor 


there, is accustomed to construct graceful 
eulogies on the eminent persons presented for 


honorary degrees, has written a Latin inscrip- 


tion, which will be engraved on brass, and placed 
under the window. The inscription sete forth 
that Miss Buss was a woman of eminent merit, 
had a strong and wise mind combined with 
gracious manners, and a soul full of benevolence 
and gentleness, and so on. 

e e e 


The memorial was unveiled last week by Mr. 
Latham, Q.C., Master of the Olothworkers 
Company. Mr. Latham, in a short address, said 


that that was a school upon which the late Miss 


Buss had expended much labour of love, and it 


had become the foremost school in the foremost 


city of the foremost country in the world. 
There were now no fewer than 500 scholars in 
the school, and they and their successors were 
the true memorial of Mies Buss, for, in the 


school, the Church she loved and the education 


she had prized went hand in hand. The Bishop 
of Stepney moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Latham. In addition to the above window, 
nearly £2,000 has already been subscribed to- 
wards an open travelling scholarship for teachers 
as a memorial of Miss Buss. 

e e e 


Mr. Frederick Dolman, a very well-known and 
capable London journalist, is making a new 


start with a lecture on “ Novelists of the Day,” 


which he is to deliver at the City of London 
College on February 6th. The novelists named 
in the syllabus are Thomas Hardy, Hall Cuine, 
Baring-Gould, “Q,” Stanley Weyman, Clarke 
Russell, William Black, and Walter Besant. A 
very good list, but why, Mr. Dolman, not any 
ladies? Are not Mrs. Oliphant and Miss Brad- 
don on a par with Sir Walter Besant, and are 
not Madame Sarah Grand and Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward and Mrs. Stannard and some others at 
least equal, if tested by circulation or by literary 
standing, to some of the men named ? 
. * ** 


Perhaps Mr. Dolman has in his mind a pen - 
dant lecture on “ Lady Novelists.” But this is 
a thing to object to; work is work and should 
be judged as such, quite apart from the sex of 
the worker. All first-rate women make this 
claim, and only complain that the sex prejudices 
of men too often prevent such impartial recog- 
nition. It is a significant circumstance that so 


many clever women writers of this and the last 


generation have won their places by pretending 
to be men, so as to get an impartial judgment 
from the men who mostly monopolise the posts of 
criticism, and altogether monopolise the impor- 
tant editorial chairs. Men will promptly deny 
such prejudices existing, and blinding their 


when she 


judgments. But the names of the women who 
have believed that such do exist speak loudly in 
answer. Think of “Currer Bell,” “George 
Sand,” and “George Eliot in the last genera- 
tion, and of “ John Strange Winter,” “George 
Egerton,” and “ Ralph Iron” and “ John Oliver 
Hobbes in the present, as only some out of 
many instances. 
e e e 

In a few days the Baptist Tract and Book 
Society will publish a new work of fiction, 
entitled, “ The Temptation of Katharine Gray,” 
by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickenson, the talented 
General Secretary of the “ King’s Daughters” 
in America, and also President of the American 


National Council of Women. Lady Henry 
N has written an introduction to the 
boo 


e 4 e 
Heving tried many forms of fountain and 
“stylograph ” pens, and always found them fail 


in my hands, it was with some doubtfulness that I 
adventured on a trial of The Swan Fountain 


Pen.” However, as its testimonials include 
words of praise from Lady Henry Somerset, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. Hall Caine, and 
many others of like standing, I have tried the 
pen, and am happy to be able to say that I 
have found it a pleasant, workmanlike tool in 
my business. It differs from most of such 


pens in the important respect that it carries a 


veritable nib, and has not a mere style or 
harsh point for writing with. The Swan 
has a genuine gold nib inserted, as is in an 
ordinary holder, which, however, really consti- 
tutes a reservoir for ink, easily filled and 
perfectly “ watertight.” . 

e 


Since there is a gold nib, it is possible 
to exactly suit all hands; the lover of a 
soft pen may have one, and equally the 
penman who delights in a stiff spike can be 
suited precisely. The flow of the ink over the 
nib is continuous and yet not excessive, I can 
use it for proof correcting or writing whilst 
reclining and even lying down, a most precious 
quality in it for ladies’ use, for many of us need 
to rest at intervals even though in health; and 
of course this makes it invaluable to invalids, 
for no ink-bottle is needed, nor is there fear of 
injuring the dress. The original nib that I got 
did not quite suit my hand, and it was at once 
changed on application, without charge, and 
with the present one I have worked very happily 
for some weeks; so that I feel justified in 
adding my testimony to that of the other 
writers of all sorts, literary, commercial and 
private, who have spoken of the “Swau 
Fountain's effectiveness and merit. 

0 e e 


The new Act for the relief of wives is being 
at once largely brought into action, but there 
seems some misunderstanding as to its powers. 
A woman whose husband had actually deserted 
her has been able to get an order against him 
for maintenance for the last nine years; the 
new Act does not improve the position of one 
in such a case, nor does it improve the position 
of one whose husband lives with her but fails to 
provide for his household expenses. In the 
latter case, however, it allows the wife if she 
please to break up her home life, to herself leave 
her husband and then go and plead to the magis- 
trate that she was obliged to do so in con- 
sequence of his failure to do his duty. 


How objectionable this provision is was com- 
mented on here more than once, and I am 
therefore glad to see that the magistrates are 
now taking up the same ground, and pointing 
out that the greater number of wives for whom 
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the lew:needs to be applied are still living with 
their husbands. 
1k is most anomalous and unsuitable that the 
magistrates should be saying from the bench to 
women, Your husband will not help to 
cop his family—I am very sorry to hear it, but 
you must leave him before the law will compel 
him to do so.” Yet this is what a magistrate 
must now say. Surely so grave a blot on pro- 
cédure will rapidly be altered, and it will be made 
as possible for a wife to get a maintenance order 
against a lazy or cruel or drunken man while 
she lives under her husband’s own roof, 
as when she has left him? It ought by no 
means to be needful for her to leave her home 
in order to be allowed to prove that she needs 
such an order. 


Law books generally state that if a husband 
allows his wife to actually die of semi-starvation, 
and neglect in her illness, he will be prosecuted 
and punished for manslaughter. What actually 
does happen to such husbands? They are less 
censured and far less punished than if they 
had similarly neglected a horse or an ass, There 
is a person called (and paid to be) A Public 
Prosecutor.” Has he seen the following report 
that appeared in the London papers on January 
17th, 1896 P 


„Dr. G. Danford Thomas held an inquest 
yesterday, at St. Pancras Coroner's Court, on the 
body of Charlotte Beard, aged thirty-eight, the 
wife of Thomas Beard, a compositor, lately 
residing at 76, Clarendon Street, Somers Town, 
who died in St. Pancras Workhouse Infirmary, 
on Tuesday, five days after her admission. The 
evidence showed that after lying long at home 
suffering from rheumatism and erysipelaa, 
attended only by her daughter, fifteen years old, 
the ‘deceased was removed to the workhouse 
infirmary, where according to Dr. W. McIndoe 
Dunlop, the medical officer, she was found to be 
in ashockingly neglected condition. She expired 
on Tuesday from exhaustion. Want of medical 
care and nursing had, Dr. Dunlop said, un- 
doubtedly hastened her end, Replying to the 
coroner, the husband said he earned 38s. a 
week, but he was afraid to give his wife much 
money at a time lest she spent it in drink. He 
had not ill-used her during her illness. Mrs, 
Elizabeth Delarne, 76, Clarendon Road, Somers 
Town, stated that Mr. and Mrs. Beard and 
family lodged at her house. The deceased was 
a sober woman, who had been constantly ill- 
used by her husband during the four years they 
had resided with witness. Quite recently he 
had stabbed his wife in the forehead. Mrs. 
Beard told witness that her husband only gave 
her 28., 3s., and sometimes only 9d. or 6d. at a 
time; and when she had paid the rent she was 
literally starving. Alice Beard, domestic servant, 
asserted that her father kept her mother with- 


out food, and witness had to give the deceased | 


money and food. Her father was frequently 
drunk. The jury, in returning a verdict accord- 
ing to the medical evidence, added that ‘ they 
considered the husband had grossly neglected 
his wife, failing to properly and sufficiently 
supply her wants and provide her with due care 
and attention during her last illness,’ The 
coroner observed that that was a very grave 
censure, and personally he did not think it was 
at all undeserved. (To Beard :) You have made 
your case worse by stating that your wife was 
an inebriate—an accusation wholly rebutted by 
independent testimony. You will have the 


sad reflection during your lifetime that you, 


oertainly did not help your wife in the hour of 
her suffering and need, but rather increased her 
difficulties.” — 
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That such observations should have been con- 
sidered all that was suitable to the case is a 
painful commentary on the case itself. The 
sad reflection,” forsooth! Such silly twaddle 
addressed to the impervious conscience of a man 
who had so cruelly acted towards a helpless 
woman for years, is indeed a sign of how men’s 
sense of humanity sleeps towards women, 
and in particular towards wives. 

e e 0 

But what is the use of talking about the 
obligation that the law places on a man to main; 
tain his wife, when a woman is thus treated with 
impunity and the only result is a whine from 
the coroner about the sad reflection that the 
man will have that he “rather increased her 
difficulties!” Moreover, will the gentlemen 
responsible for the last Married Woman’s Act, 
explain to us how this poor woman could “leave 
her husband before bringing an action for main- 
tenance P 

e e e 

It. will, I am sure, be thought that it must be 
quite an exceptional thing for a man to assault 
an unhappy woman who is already struggling 
with the endurance of the awful pain of disease 
—for a husband who is supposed to be the 
protector and support of his wife to add his 
cruelty to torture her dying days. Alas, would 
it were singular! Here are two other cases 
from the same day’s newspaper to rebut the 
optimistic view, and to remind us that the lower 
animal lives in humanity, and that a low- 
natured man is apt to be the more cruel (as 
many beasts are) to any creature because it is 
already suffering, and weak, and dying in 
wretchedness :— 

0 e e 

At Bow Street Police Court, on January 23rd, 
Emile Kronerberg, a waiter, was charged 
before Mr. Lushington with assaulting bis wife. 
The prosecutrix told a pitiable tale. She stated 
that she lived in Hart Street, but prisoner was 
not always there, as he associated with another 
woman. Although she was in consumption her 
husband brutally ill-treated her every night he 
was at home. Last night he struck her with a 
chair, and a neighbour called in the police. 
Police-constable 6 E stated that he was called 
to the room occupied by the prisoner and his 
wife. The woman was bleeding from the mouth 
and at the same time spitting blood. He 
clothes were torn, and the room was in great 
disorder. Alfred John Driver, a man who 
lodges in the same house as prisoner, said he 
often heard sounds of blows proceeding from 
his room. Last night he heard a great dis- 
turbance. Heavy blows were struck; he heard 
a woman appealing for mercy, and children’s 
voices crying, “Don’t, papa, don't.“ The 
prosecutrix, re-called, stated that she had three 
children, the eldest being fourteen and the 
youngest five. Prisoner gave her no money. 
Mr. Lushington convicted prisoner of an aggra- 
vated assault, and sentenced him to three 
months’ hard labour, At prosecutrix’s request, 
he granted a separation order, and directed 
prisoner to pay 208. a week towards tho 
maintenance of his wife and family. 

e e e 


At North London, on the same day Robert 
Hamilton, 34, a milk carrier, of Woolpack Place, 
Hackney, was charged on remand with violently 
assaulting his wife by striking her in the face 
with his fist. Zhe wife is bedridden because 
of an internal cancer, which causes her much 
suffering; but for some time the prisoner (so 
the fellow lodgers said) had treated her with 
considerable unkindnegs, On the evening of the 
16th inst. he went home in a bad temper, threw 
the ashes of his pipe in his wife’s face as she 
lay in bed, struck her a blow in the face with 
his fist, and took up a knife, threatening to rip 
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her up. A woman in the house interfered, and 
the prisoner threw a pickle-jar at her. Then 
the police were called, and Station-sergeant 
Ford, of Hackney, went and apprehended the 
prisoner on the information so given.—Dr. 
Fisher, whohad attended the prosecutrix, now said 
that she had a serious relapse after the assault, 
no doubt due to the shock. She was unable to 
leave her bed to attend the court, and was not 
likely to be able to do so.—In reply to the 
magistrate, Dr. Fisher said he saw a discoloura- 
tion on the woman’s face.—Mr. Paul Taylor: 
This is a piece of unmitigated brutality which 
must be met with a severe sentence, Six 
months’ hard labour. 


As to the “sad reflections” of these gentry 
afterwards on having added to the difticulties ” 
of their victims, take this case, another of only 
this last week’s crop :—At Liverpool, John 


Regan was charged with assaulting his wife. He 


gave her a violent blow in the right eye, saying 
that he would completely blind her and then get 
a dog to lead her about. She had previously 
gone blind in the left eye from the violence which 
he had used towards her. She was treated for 
the injury first at the Brownlow Hill Workhouse, 
and afterwards at the St. Paul's Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. Dr. Stevenson, of that institution, 
stated that the woman had a cataract on her left 
eye, and that the lens of the right one was 
dislocated, being, as he believed, the result of 
violence in each case. Mr. Stewart sentenced 
the prisoner to three months’ imprisonment. - 
0 * e 


Ido not want to overburden my readers with 
horrors, but, dear friends, if we will not realise 
what other women suffer, we shall not care 
enough about them to help them. And as 
Harriet Martineau said“ What other women 
must endure, I must bear to hear of.” This is 
a true thought of Stopford Brooke's: For my 
part I do not think we have any right to think 
of a heaven for others, much less of a heaven 
for ourselves, in the world to come, until we 
are wholly determined to make this world a 
heaven for our fellow men, and are helping, be- 
lieving, loving, and working for that, and for its 
realisation, not in a thousand, or a million years, 
but in a nearer and a nearer future.” 


— .. 


Tue extension of the law of equal freedom to 
both sexes will doubtless be objected to on the 
ground that the political privileges exercised by 
men must thereby be ceded to women also. Of 
course they must; and why not?... We are 
told, however, that woman's mission” is a 
domestic one, that her character and position do 
not admit of her taking part in the decision of 
public questions—that politics are beyond her 
sphere. But this raises the question, Who shall 
say what her sphere isP ... As the usages of 
mankind vary so much, let us hear how it is to 
be shown that the sphere we assign her is the 
true one—that the limits we have set to female 
activity are just the proper limits. Let us hear 


why on this point of our social polity we are 


exactly right, whilst we are wrong on so many 

others. We must conclude that, being required 

by that first pre-requisite to greatest happiness, 

the law of equal freedom, such a concession 18 

unquestionably right and good. Herbert Spencer. 
* * * 


„Gob, give us men! A time like this demands 

Great hearts, strong minds, truth, faith, and will- 
ing hands; f 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men brave for truth; men whom the weak can 

trust ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who 5 honour; men who will be just.“ 
* X * N 


Tak more weakness the more falsehood; 
strength goes straight; every cannon ball that 
has in it hollows and holes goes crooked. 

—Richter. 
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Social Article. 


ON BEING MIDDLE-AGED. 
(Continued from January 23rd.) 

So far then from all being over when middle 
life is reached, the fast is that it is e 
n to make up your mind to go on throug 
middle life if you wish to achieve great things. 
Time is of the essence of the con and our 
powers cannot fulfil their obligation to humanity 
if that time be not given to us. 

But after saat age is reached there is 
absolutely nothing that one cannot do if the 
attention be sufficiently earnestly directed upon 


the int. We learn how to avoid the 
stumbling blocks, how to make safe short cuts; 
we learn art of arriving, as the French 


say. Take even that which at first sight ya as 
to be the special prerogative of youth—Love. 
If an elderly man—a “ man made,” to quote our 
French . ain—sets his mind in this 
direction, he su so generally as to have 
caused the tradition to grow up amongst his kind, 
that young women prefer elderly men! So 
common are illustrations of this that it is 
acarcely necessary to give instances; or rather 
it is necessary to make those instances v 
startling—to show in fact that even an age whic 
can no longer be called middle-age does not 
shut a man out from success in this direction. 

That most famous of all old men, Old Parr, who 
was born in 1483 and lived till 1635, remained a 
bachelor till he was-eighty yeara old. Then (but 
I will not say that it was not a proof of the 
commencing failure of his faculties) he married 
for the first time. That wife left him a widower 
after thirty-two years of matrimony, and three 
years later Old Farr did penance at the door 
of his Parish Church. When Charles I. saw Old 
Parr, he said to him, You have lived to be 
older than other men; what have you done more 
than other men?” And Old Parr replied, “I 
did penance when I was one hundred and five 
years old. 

When the S. C. Halls travelled through 
Ireland in 1840, they met Sir E ong ag 
of Bush Mills, Antrim, whose father had fought 
one hundred and five years before at the Battle 
of the Boyne. That old gentleman, when over 
eighty, was still a bachelor; but hearing some of 
his relations talking of what they would do with 
his property after he was dead, he ill-naturedly 
married forthwith, and became the father of the 
gentleman who was living well on into this 
century. In 1766, Sir William Nicholson, of 
Glenbervie, then aged ninety-two, had a daughter 
born to him, his e'dest child being at the time 
sixty-six years of age. A little earlier lived the 
patriarch Earl of Balcarres, who courted, when 
he was seventy, a young and handsome woman of 
twenty-five. Being rejected by her, the old 
gentleman took to his bed and had a fit of love- 
sickness, an exploit which procured the mercy of 
the lady. She married him, and he became the 
father of no fewer than nine children. 

Women, perhaps, have more cause to cry that 
all is over in this regard when middlo-life is 
reached. Yet I do not know. Love is won by 
many means. Money, position, celebrity, kind- 
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again courted,” and tly to acquire in 
fer ee what Victor Hugo called ‘‘ the art of 

ing a grandmother, that shows that they have 
sense. Wishes suited to the time of life must 


surely bring most pleasure in their gratifications. 

Sense, I say! For what is this love, that we 
should repine at losiog it? Why do we mourn 
that the fruit of summer is ripe, and regret the 


flowering time as if the spring of life knew no 
cutting winds, no blighted blossoms? Love's 
heats and chills, its hopes and ts, its 
thrills of ecstasy and agonies of j y, its 


ardours of desire and di of satiety—why 
not let them go? It all brought, sooner or later, 
alack ! more sorrow than joy. Why wish for it 
again? The end would be the same! Let us 
count our mature consolations, and be at rest; 
"tis better than the passions of our youth 

So our sex’s sense argues—perhaps—perhaps ! 
Well, never mind! Let us try to regard it in 
this way, at allevents. We could an’ we would, 
no doubt ; but we would rather not. 

There are, indeed, some famous historical 
instances of elderly women who have chosen to 
marry and easily have married young men, and 
have to all appearances found the experiment at 
least as successful as the average marriage. 
When such a match has taken place, however, it 
is usually found that the lady has had to offer, not 
only herself, but also (like most elderly men 
have who marry girls) either wealth or social 
distinction besides. But bear in mind that the 
possession of these means of procuri the 
desired end was part of the condition. If they 
had not been elderly, they would not have been 
famous, or not have been rich, as the case may 
be; and the advantages are being summed up 
against the disadvantages of the elderly condition 
as a whole. 

Perhaps the most famous literary women of 
this century are Madame de Stael and Mary 
Anne Evans (who called herself George Eliot) 
Distinction provided them both with young 
husbands in their elder years. George Eliot 
was sixty when she married a man of just half 
her age. Madame de Stael at forty-five became 
the wife of a young man of twenty-three, and at 
forty-seven the mother of a son. The greatest 
heiress of the century, also, married when she 
was seventy a young fellow under thirty. 

As to intellectual progress, usefulness and 
vigour, who may dare to set their limits in the 
barren form of years? As G. H. Lewes said, in 
his Life of Goethe: 

“Old age is indeed a relative term. Goethe 
at seventy was younger than many men at fifty; 
and at eighty-two he wrote a review of the great 
scientific controversy between Cuvier and St. 
Hilaire on Philosophic Zoology such as few men 
in their prime could write. But there are 
physiologists who deny that seventy is old age, 
Flourens, for instance, maintains that from fifty- 
five to seventy, man is at his most virile period, 
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atteint toute la hauteur de ses facultés.’ 

the older history of science and literature 
furnishes several striking examples of intellectual 
activity in old age. Sophocles, who is said to 
1 ee his m 5 n is an 
instance of great poetic capacity thus prolonged, 
In Goethe we see e een fertility » even 
to his latest years ; the second part of Faust was 
completed in his eighty-first year, and the West- 
ostliche pies = 5 eighty-fifth. The 
grace with w man poems are 
touched ; the le wisdom which — 
so serenely under them; the calm, hot noon-day 
stillness, interchanging with the careless gaiety 
of the wine-house mirth, cannot be indicated by 
translations.” 

The great artists, too, have shown that it is 
never too late for a man do enjoy that sense of 
advance and improvement that is so delightful, 
and that most of us fear we shall have lost 
when youth is past. Was it not the perennial 
sovereign of them all, Michael Augelo, he who 
could execute the Moses as magnificently as 
he could carve faces on cherry stones, who drew 
a picture of himself at the age of ninety as a 
child in a ‘* go-cart,” marking beneath it the 
legend, ‘Ancora Impara — still learning.” 
George Cruikshank joined the “ Life” class of 
the Royal Academy, when he was nearly seventy ; 
and the last period of Reynolds is greater than 
his earlier one. 

Even the difticulty of taking bodily exercise, 
and moving about freely, which some middle- 
aged people allow themselves to experience, is 
not a real necessity of their years. When 
indulged in, it may become one of the greatest 
penalties of advancing life. As in the case of 
the Apostle John, one who, when he was young, 
went whither he would, when old is carried 
whither others would. But nobody ought to 
give way tosuch a feeling while atill only middle- 
aged; because very many people, even when 
actually old, have retained their bodily activity 
and self-management. 

Ida Pfeiffer, the famous traveller, did not 
commence her journeys till she was forty-five. 
Her yeara presented themselves to her mind as 
a qualification, rather than as a disability. 
“ Born at the end of the last century,” she said, 
in 1842, I may travel alone.” As a wicked wit 
of her own time wrote: 


“Through regions by wild men and cannibals 
haunted, 

Good Dame Ida Pfviffer goes lone and undaunted. 

But the feat after all’s not so great as is reckoned, 

She's too old for the first, and too tough for the 
second.” 


But really an apology is needed for speaking 
of the power to travel and to enter on new 
scenes at forty-five as remarkable. Lat us 
rather select as examples the old Duke of 
Norfolk, who took horse at the age of eighty, 
aud rode off to give valuable aid ia the field 
in suppressing Wyatt's Rebellion against 
Mary Tudor: or Molkte, besieging Paris at 
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laborious sowing of ier years must reso- 
be determined to die on the right side- 
that is the other side—of eighty ! 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By ‘THs AvutHor or “Suprprgzr DisHEs ron 
Poris with Smart Mans,“ Ero. 


rather more heat. Supposing you want your 
cook faster in the 5 boiler, or 
6 put a handful of salt in the 
water in the saucepan, and you will get a 
Mvon Hiener Decree or Heat 
in both the cooking vessels. In some respects 
you will find the home-made Farina boiler the 
more convenient vessel of the two, as you can 
cook anything you like in the water underneath, 
such as vegetables, a piece of meat or dumplings ; 
whereas with the Gourmet Boila, the space for 
the water is small and you can only boil very 
little in it. 

With the Farina boiler you can (if you use 
as the cover, a Te soup plate, or large saucer) 
heap up on it cold meat, fish, puddings, or v 
tables; of course covering them over closely with 
a basin or some convenient vessel. In this way 
three cookeries can go on at the same time, only 
needing sufficient fire to keep the one saucepan 
boiling, so there is economy in coals, and 
economy in time, as you have only one sauce- 
pan to wash up. 

It is really quite wonderful how much you 
can save, in both firing and in time (the latter is, 
or ought to be, most valuable to every one, as it 
is a most precious gift) by thinking of, and con- 
triving all these little friendly helps” in our 
cooking arrangements. Our first recipe shall be 

InIsH Stew, 

which you will find will cook to perfection in the 
Farina boiler, as it cannot possibly burn. Slice 
and peel some potatoes to weigh two pounds, and 
a quarter of a pound of onions, put them into the 
Farina boiler with two pints of cold water (a little 
more can be added if necessary), two teaspoons- 
ful of salt, and half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
cook for one hour; then add one pound of 
breast or scrag end of mutton cut into smallish 
pieces, stirring it up well, and cook again for 
two hours. If you think your meat is tough 
cook it for the three hours, putting it in with 
the potatoes. You can substitute bacon or pork 
for the mutton, such a.piece as the hock would 
require to be put in at the same time as the 
potatoes, but if you use slices of bacon or pork, 
they would not take more than one hour; a 
pinch of chopped sage is a great improvement to 
the stew when it is made with pork or bacon. 

Now we must make something [nice for the 
children in the Farina boiler. I will give you 


will | anda little gra 
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APPLes AND OATMEAL 
first. Peel, core, and slice sufficient 1 
weigh one pound, put them into the Farina 
boiler with a quarter of a pound of sugar, two 
cloves, and a quarter of a pint of water; cover 
over closely and cook for one hour and a half, 
then sprinkle in six cunces of oatmeal, and pour 
„„ it, stir it 
together for a minute, cook again for an 
hour and a half. Serve either hot or cold. 

Raistns AND OaTMBAL. 

Put into the Farina boiler half a pound of 
oatmeal, and pour over it slowly, stirring all the 
time, one quart of boiling water; then add a 
quarter of a pound of raisins (stoned and cut 
up), and half a pound of sugar. Cook for an 
hour and a half. This also can be eaten either 
hot or cold. 

ry a 
ii put into a ie-dish, with a few 
a oa butter or lard on the top, and some 
nutmeg over, and be browned before 
the fire, or be baked for about a quarter of an 
hour. Prunes, figs, dates, and any other of the 
dried fruits, ed for twelve hours in cold 


water, will allfbe found most excellent with the | thing. 


oatmeal cooked in this manner. Of course, the 
addition of a piece of butter, and substituting 
milk for the water, makes this dish much richer 
and more nourishing. 

I think you will find the dish I am about to 
describe exceedingly nice, very economical, and 
both useful and wholesome for children and 
delicate people. I will call it 

Rice Ax D Fruit. 
I will first take pudding raisins as the fruit. 
Soak half a pound of rice in cold water for 
twelve hours, pour off the water and put the 
rice into the Farina boiler with two and a half 
pints of milk, or milk and water, a quarter of a 
pound of per | stoned, half a pound of sugar, 
nutmeg ; cook for two and a 

hours. Rice cooked in this manner will serve 
for the following fruits : sultana, raisins, currants, 
candied peel (cut up small), dates stoned and 
cut up small, chopped figs, prunes, (soaked for 
twelve hours), stoned and cut up, powdered 
ginger, cinnamon, or allspice. All kinds of 

fruit are moat excellent, and exceedingly 
wholesome thus cooked with rice, such as 
apples, rhubarb, red currants, black currants, 
green gooseberries, plums, greengages, damsons, 
apricots, bullaces, and cherries. 

I advise that all these fruits are cooked a little 
more or less before the rice, milk, and sugar are 
added, putting in with the fruit a couple or 
three tablespoonfuls of water; then by the time 
you have to add your rice, you will see by press- 

the fruit with a wooden spoon how much 
juice there is, then you must judge of how much 

milk to add to it to cook the rice. Supposin 
when your rice and fruit are cooked you find 
that it is not stiff enough, stir in a spoonful or 
two of flour previously mixed up smoothly with 
a little cold water. Asit is a great pleasure 
and amusement to children inthe country to 
gather blackberries, when they are ripe, and as 
they are a truly healthful and economical fruit, 
itis very advantageous to use them both as 
regards the pocket and the health. About one 
and a half pints would be sufficient for this 
quantity of rice. Treacle, marmalade, or any 
kind of cheap jam will also tlavour the rice nicely, 
using half the quantity of sugar given in the 
receipt, half a pound of any one of them would 
be amply sufficient. 
. EMILy DR VERE Maruew. 


Eye or THE SoUL.— I was careful I did not 
lose the eye of my soul. I was afraid that my 
soul might be blinded altogether if I looked at 
things with my eyes, or tried by the help of my 
senses to apprehend them.— Socrates. 

Moruers.—Where, you will ask, are they 
learned—these attributes of a gentleman? If 
no social position, no greenbacks, no erudition 
can impart them, who is to make a man a gentle- 
man? I will tell you in two words—his mother. 
His mother teaching him lessons which she has 
learnt from heaven, and by her own good, loving 
life. We have had fathers, but they were occu- 
pied in their various occupations, and it was the 
mother who taught us in those first dear days of 
life the truth which has been best for us to know. 
—Dean Hole, 
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WHAT THE TIILKTIAN 
SAID, 


AN IDYLL OF EAST LONDON. 
‘Can it be the same girl! — even the milkman 
asked the question of a lady in Silvertown, at 
the East End of London, whose daughter, in less 
than a month, had undergone so marked a 
change in personal appearance as to be barely 
recognisable. 

6 Yes,” said the 
mother, this is my 
daughter. You 
would not think she 
had been at death's 
door, would you? 
But it isso. Like 
moat of my children, 
she was strong 


when 
and loll about, and couldn't work, and 
an t eat, and hadn't any inclination to do any- 
thing. Her father and I got ina fine way about 
it. We had lost one daughter, a fine young 
woman, and, as I said, see ag 
same way, we were ly upset. 
her to the sea-side, but she came back as bad as 
she went: the same lassitude, and loth to move. 
Then she began to get worse, and we had the 
best doctor we knew of. You can’t see anybody 
die before your eyes without doing something 
to save them. He came, and came, and kept 
coming, and she took medicine, but with all his 
skill and care she did not appear to be any 
better, and we got tired of it. Anemia, or 
bloodlessness, he said was the disorder that was 
killing her.” 

“ And then what did you do?“ 

„We didn’t know what to do. 


droo 
did 0 


We were 


ready in our despair to try anything, when I 
came across a piece of newspaper which described 
ptome 

them 


something exactly like my daughter's 
and a cure of the n fo wa sufferin 


he does not look 
like an invalid now !” 
No, indeed. It is 
the result of this won- 
derful medicine.” 
Mrs. Peacock 
Note ee address is 4, 
olph Road, Sil- 
vertown) went on to 
say that a fortnight 
after commencing the 
new treatment her 
daughter was better, 
and in less than a month everybody was remark- 
ing the improvement, so marvellous was the 
change. “I only wish I had known of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pills when my other daughter was bad,” 
she added, “and then we might have saved her.” 


The young man at the drug stores where 
Mrs. Peacock purchased the Pills said he had 
served her with several boxes of Pills, and wit- 
nessed the gratitude of her heart when she told 
him of the wonders they were working in her 
daughter's condition. 

All he knew about Dr. Williams’ Pills was that 
they were selling, and that people had a box or 
two, got better of the ailment for which ie 
took them, and then left off buying, from whic 
he inferred they were cured of their troubles. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills directly enrich and 
purify the blood, and thus it is that they are s0 
famous for the cure of rheumatism, scrofula, 
chronic erysipelas, and restore pale and sallow 
complexions to the glow of health. They are 
also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus 
have cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous 
headache. They are now obtainable of all 
chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 

any, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, at 28. 9d. a 

ox, or siv for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only 
with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. A specific for all the troubles of the 
female, and in men cure all cases arising from 
worry, overwork, or excesses. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressad by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


OUR PIONEERS. 


‘¢GreTon CoLLEGE AND THE MARRIED 
Woman's Prorgrty Act.” 
To the Editor Tun Woman's Sanat. 

Mapamu,—Permit me to mention that it is 
erroneousto call Miss Emily Davies the foundress 
of Girton College. The originator and co- 
foundress with this lady was Barbara Leigh- 
Smith Bodichon, who not only found the money 
for the ini experiment at Hitchin, but also 
left the bulk of her fortune to the Foundation o 
Girton. I have already stated these facts again 
and again in the Atheneum, the Fortnightly 
Review, the Daily News, and Cooper's Biographical 
Dictionary (Appendix). I also procured the 
correction of an article summarising women’s 
work in the new issue of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
2 and, of course, in which no mention of 
adame Bodichon occurred. It is a sad lesson 
to all workers to see how soon departed bene- 
factors are utterly forgotten ! 

Madame ichon was also the prime mover 
in the amendment of the laws relating to women. 
Her “ Brief Summary of the Laws of England 
Affecting Women” and other pamphlets on 
the subject from her pen are models of their 
kind. For years she devoted alike time, money, 
and talents to a cause of which she lived to 
the triumph. Truly yours, 

M. Brau Epwarps. 


[fam by no means unaware of the t help, 
both in money, labour and influence, given to the 
foundation of Girton by Madame ichon. In 
speaking of Miss Davies as “the founder of 
Girton” I referred only to the absolute personal 
devotion which that lady gave, and did not intend 
to depreciate the help that she had from others, 
and above all from that devoted and generous 
woman, Madame Bodichon.—Ep. | 


„ 


Registered 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Dran Mapam,—I cannot tell you how 
delited I was in ing the Character Sketch 
of Mrs. Mclaren. I think I along with other 
working-women were at that meeting, thanks to 
Mrs. Scatcherd mow of Morley, who taught 
us to understand the princeples under witch we 
were govenered and paid our expences. I shall 
never forget the awakening, how we used to 
have Cotage meetings and how we used to sit 
and liston to that t and good Lady, how she 
could adapt herself to us. We staid all night 
in Miss Becker's office, and while I have been 
reading about this Lady and the other Ladys, I 
thought the Pioneers were been forgoten. I do 
not want to dictate, but I thought it would be 
verry interesting at this point to have Mrs. Scat- 
cherd interviewed and a bit about Miss Becker. 
When we were at Manchester we were introduced 
to a great many of the leading women of that 
day, and it put new life into some of us, so much 
so that we have taken an interest in all the 
women’s movements ever since, before then I 
used to think there was no Bright and shining 
star for the mill-workers, no goal to atain, only 
work, work and pay, or the song of the shirt over 
again, but now after all these yers, I can see a 
better day dawning, what with our women’s 
co-operative Guilds and chances of informing 
ourselves, and since then we have got our 
worker's papers so that we can express our own 
sentiments. I send you a few lines from the 
factory times. 

I have taken Tue Sr1anat from the first, I am 
thinking of having them bound I like them so 
well, I liked the old Editor, and I like the new 
one. I wish you a happy new year. 

(Mrs.) ELIzA ELLIS. 

Batley, Vorkshire. 

[The Editor is charmed with this frank, 
genuine letter, and hopes her friend, the writer, 
will not dislike seeing it printed just as she 
wrote it.] 


Tuosr who are ruled by law should have the 
power to eay what shall be the laws, and who 
the law-makers. Women areas much interested 
in legislation as men, and are entitled to repre- 
sentation.— William Lloyd Garrison. 


=Sanitad,= 
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SIGNALS FROS1 FRIEND TO FRIEND. 

Mrs. McILquaam writes: Allow me to contradict the 
erroneous statement copied in the SiaNaL from Miss Black- 
burn’s usually most reliable Women’s Suffrage Calendar— 
viz., that married women cannot vote in District Council 
and Board of Guardians elections. Married women can 
vote in all those forms of local and poor law government 
which were reorganised by the Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Act, 1894. They are now only debarred 
from voting in County Council and municipal elections.” 


A Guarpian ask: Who is responsible for the maintenance 


of tte children of a deserted wife? Can the Guardians 
keep the children and allow the wife to earn her own 
living outside the workhouse?” I shall be obliged if some 
of our lady Guardian readers will oblige by telling us 
what is the usual custom. It is obvious that there would 
be danger in letting a wife leave the House” in such 
cases ~husband and wife would be apt to agree to let the 
man go away and regard the House” for the children 
as middle-class people do a boarding-school. 


Mrs. S. IxdLis, of Barry, writes: The question, ‘Ought a 


hosteas who is an abstainer to refuse to place any stimulant 
on her table when she has invited visitors who she knows 
are not abstainers?' is a very important one, and will, I 
hope, invoke discussion from many members. Let me ask, 
Is it usual for a lady who has wine, etc., regularly placed 
on her table to refrain from doing so when she has invited 
gueste who she knows are abstainers? I think not. To 
be consistent to our pledge, we must not only refrain 
from alcohol ourselves, but we must not place it before 
others or sanction its use, except medicinally, in our 
homes, where we have a perfect right to be true to our 
principles, Can we wonder what the verdict will be either 
upon our leader or any other lady who takes a prominent 
position in society as a temperance advocate and social ro- 
former, in advocating total abstinence and then placing 
before her visitors that which she decries in public as the 
greatest evil of modern times?” 

. W. writes: “1 think it is decidedly the right plan, in 
general, for an abstaining hostess to exclude stimulants 
from her table, though there may be difficult occasiont— 
such as the visits of elderly relatives, family connections— 
which may be decided for exceptionally. There may be 
some risk of appearing discourteous and unsympathetic by 
tollowing Mrs. Hayes’ example at the White House; but, 
on the other hand, the contrary course may expose young 
people and others specially susceptible to the alcuholic 
crave to a trial from which they might reasonably expect 
to be free in the house of an abstainer. The late respected. 
Sir Arthur Blackwood testified that the social difficulty in 
this matter soon vanished, and Lady Henry's friend, in 
‘Who did Sin?’ etc , spoke gratefully of the fact that nu 
lady in America would ask a young fellow to take a 
glass. 


Trade Mark. 


A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


“HOW TO DISINFTECT 


In cases of the various Infectious Diseases, and also in every-day life, will bs sent FREH on Application. 


THE SANITAS Co., Ltd., BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Manufacturers of all kinds of Disinfectants, and 
Sole Manufacturers of the famous SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS AND APPLIANCES. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONA APARTMENTS, 
15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
80, M 
GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL | 
APARTMENTS. | 

West Brompton, B. W. 

they have found the Spa A Home from Home „ In- 
Won, EN 'S LONDON GARDENING ASSOCIA. | 


NEW BoOoK 


BY 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Handbook 
for the 


World’s White Ribboners. 


Order of your Bookseller, or 


The Secretary, B. W. T. A., 47, Victoria Street, | 
estminster, 5.W 


— 


SITUATIONS VACANT AN WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
aiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
7 EDUCATIONAL. 

H FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— | 
; Principal: Mrs. MARLFS-THowss aes | 
‘PARTMENTS TO LET.—Bedroom, Furnished. 

Would suit J,“ B. W.“ — B. W., 2, Rickett Street 
— 22 —— | 
1 e THE SPA HT DRO.— Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: My friends are unanimous in saying | 
clusive weekly terms from 318. 6d. Physician, Thomas 
Johnatone, M. O., M. R. C. P. Land.—Abnlv. Manageress. 
—— S 
TION, 62, Lower Sloane Street.—Floral Decoration 
of ali kinds; Care of gardens, conservatories, | 
window boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home- | 
Taade jams jellies, fruit, pickles, etc. 


A publication. Splendid 
opportunity for young writers. Stamp, Secretary, | 
@ev. Daverre, F. R. G.., Innerleithen, N. B. 


* 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


Thelnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold cverywhere, Tins 134d. each, 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 
heéming 


Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during fort 
3 Bar address the Lecturer at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Hoad, Rirchnelds, Birmingham. 
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B. W. T. A. OFF ICIAL NOTICES. 


— 


Tue next monthly meeting of the London 
and District Union ” will be held at the National 


Speakers: Mrs. Massingberd, Dr. 

Brown, Mrs. Ward Poole. We hope that every 

branch will send eee Hoop, 
sore’ Hunt, Assistant Secretary. 


„ at 10.45 


dist, St. John Street, Miss Agnes Slack; Wes- 
Jean Methodist, City Road, Dr. Sarah J. Ander- 
son Brown ; Primitive Methodist, George Street, 
Ms. Pearsall Smith; Primitive Methodist, Com- 
monhall Street, Mrs, Hotchkiss, Birmingham ; 


8.15, » mass meeting was held in the Music Hall, 
- Councillor William Denson presided, and Miss 
Agnes “Weston was the speaker. 
was led by an united choir. 

On Monday, January 27th, Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith gave a Bible reading in the Temperance 
Hall. At the close there was a School of 
Methods conducted by Mrs. Eva McLaren. 

On Tuesday evening, January 28th, the great 
public ge took place. It was the fourteenth 
anniversary of the Chester Branch. The speakers 
were Lady Henry Somerset (National President) 
Miss Agnes Weston (the Sailors’ Friend), an 
others. Thechair was taken by Mrs. Tomkin- 
- gon, President of Chester Branch. A report of 

these important meetings will appear in our 
next Special Supplement, given with Tue 
Woman’s Sianat issue of February 20th. 


The singing 


UNITED TEMPERANCE COUNCIL. 


The annual meeting of the United Temperance’ 


‘Council for the County of London was held on 
January 23rd at the Holborn Town Hall, under 


9 GOLD MEDALS 


FECTION D 
= N Foo 


RECIPES ON PACKETS. 


began 
t united tem] ce councils, cov 
ten or grou cE aaa, 


Scotland, and . These organisations 
were beginning to get to work, and were appre- 
ciating the advantages and the economy of united 
effort. wanted a good lead very badly, 
however, that was exactly what the London 


United Temperance Council could give them. It 
was for London to think and act to-day, so that 


the provinces might do the same to-morrow. 
For the of unity it was proposed to 


upon crag that almost 
organisations were coming 
the London 
iate with the 


which the cause was . 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. The meeting proceeded to consider 
proposed changes in the constitution of the 
council, and agreed to the formation of district 
councils in each parliamentary ares. In the 
evening, a party was held, over which Canon 
Basil ‘Wilberforce presided. Lady Henry 
Somerset briefly addressed the large gathering 
present, and said that if they desired to reap the 
Joys of victory temperance pee le must march 
forward in one united band. e temperance 


patty had never been fairly represented in this y 


country, and half the ulation was taxed 
without being represented, but she thought tem- 
perance reformers had at the present time every 
reason to look forward to the future hopefully. 
Canon Barker and Councillor J. Malins also 
addressed the meeting. 


EDINBURGH B. W. T. A., S. C. U. 

In connection with the above association, a 
meeting for the travelling show-people belonging 
to Bostock’s Menagerie was held in Bethany 
Hall, Grassmarket, on Sabbath, the 29th ult. ; 
and for those belonging to the Carnival, in 
Darling’s Hotel, a similar gathering assembled on 
the 5th of January. On * oe earnest 
Gospel messages, in speech and in song, wore 
adda’ to an attentive and apparently 
appreciative audience 


White Ribboners who have the juvenile work 


‘under their care have sacredly covenanted that 


at the twilight hour their hearts shall be lifted 
in prayer for the work and workers in this depart- 
ment. Let the children be taught to add a 
tition to their evening prayer, asking God's 
lessing on the boys aud girls in our ranks, and 
let us with united faith claim such a descent of 
God's power and help as shall inspire us to 

patient, faithful, and holy deeds. 

Anna Gordon. 


MIM 


_ 


To be had 


A BIBLE STUDY 


Tas life pictures in the Bible teach us many 


lessons. the world, are we, too far from 
childhood’s days to be taught now by pictures ! 
Perhaps not, and some have yet to the 


They bad come to a land of grassy pasture, 
where flocks could thrive and grow fat. This 
sunny, sheltered land they told Moses would 
satisfy them ; could they have it? Hear the 
impassioned words of the great leader, roused 
by their utter forgetfulness of the wants and 
struggles of others: “Shall your brethren go to 
war, and shall ye sit here? Ye shall destroy all 


5 lesson of Reuben's tribe in Numbers xxxii. 


this people. 
* Bestroy ! why, we would not hurt a hair of 
their 4 
“Ye destroy i Pop spat by not help- 
g. 5 


ing, by doing n 
And with eyes opened to this startling fact 
they do help in their brethren’s battles, then 


settle down on their grass land and take their 
ease, with a feeling of comfortable content with 
all they have, not unmixed with a conscientious 
belief that it is only right to take great care of 
all the good things God has giventhem. A love 
of selfish ease became their tribal character, and 
after long years called forth the searching 
question of the woman-leader, Deborah, Why 
abodest thou in the sheepfolds to hear the bleat- 
ing wil ag 5 ud Ae 16, 23.) 

And to-day, good people! you have plenty of 
meat and wool, homes into which the deink’ foe 
has not come; these homes you look well after, 
and you are thankful for your mercies. 

What about those outside in the thick of the 
fight with sin and sorrow, half disheartened by 
our apathy, your indolence? Nay, call it not 
indolence, give your easy quietude its true name, 
selfishness, then ask if such is the Christianity 
of Christ. M.S. 


Sin Witraio Lawson, speaking at Leeds, said 
that the other day a man who was lecturing on 
temperance said that drink was an enemy, and a 
person in the crowd called out, What do you 
call it an enemy for? Don’t you know the Bible 
says you are to love your enemies?” The 
lecturer was rather dumbfounded, but an Irishman 


came to his relief, calling out, The Bible says 


you are to love your enemy, but it does not 
say you are to swallow him.” Well, they wanted 
to prevent this enemy from going down people's 
throats. There were two lines sung at some 
Band of Hope meeting which made a great 
impression on the drink trade: : 
Little drops of Allsopp, little drops of Bass, 
Take away the senses, and make aman an ass,” 


The trade did not like those lines, but they were 
only Shakespeare up-to-date, for Shakespeure 
made one of his characters say, Oh, that men 
should put an enemy into their mouths to steal 
away their brains!” 

* * * 


To say that a man is a thorough scholar or a 
carpenter is to say he is modest and willing to 
learn, while the distinguishing mark of a quack 
and charlatan is bombast and pretence.—Adair 
Robertson. 


„ Florador is made in Three Sizes of Grains. 


Large Grained for Porridge, Omelettes, Soups, etc. 
Medium Grained for Baked or Boiled Puddings, etc. 
Fine Grained for Blanc Mange, Cakes, Creams, Infants’ Food, ete. 


Miss Ipa Cameron, Principal Earl’s Court School of 
Cookery, writes: 
commended for Puddings, Cakes, Soufflés, Biscuits, 
many other dainties.” 

Mrs. Tuwärrzs, Cookery Lecturer, Liverpool, writes 
J honestly think that nothing comes up to FLonAbon 
that I have met with.” 


The Lancet says: This preparation is excellent.“ 


% FLORADOR cannot be too highly re- 
and 


at Grocers and Stores in } and 1-ib. 


packets, and Chemists in is. Tins. 


THE FLORADOR FOOD Co., 
90, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. | 
Lon dos Depot. COWAN & Co., 28 & 29, London Wall, B.C. 
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“THE NIMBLE @d.” 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE TO Od. PER LB. IV HDH TO REDUCE STOCK; BUT 


2A b GOOD AS Den. 
NBARLY 100,900 BEDS ALREADY SOLD TO THOROUGHLY SATISFIED PURCHASERS. 


NEWHAM'S e FEATHER BEDS. 


THESE BRDS are warranted doubly prifitied, duste l. and perfected in our 
extensive factory at ton. Linus. made in ‘strong linen ‘ordered tick. ‘The 


The 
quality, swectuess, and ty of ev r 
rend iat : SE NGEION and man y th uaa of ae 5 3 
0 Is an er ordre I prices, wh: 
20 per cent. less than our recently adve,tleed one * n 
No. 1.—SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and P i 
6 ft. 3 in. by 3ft. 6 in, weigbing 40 Ibs, aad 30/- 
No. 2,_DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PI 
LOWS, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4ft. Gin., weighing 50 Ibs 37/6 
No. 3.—_DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWS, 6 ft. Gin. by 4 ft. ö in., weighing 55 lbs. 41/3 
No. 4.—EXTRA SIZED BED, BOLSTER, and TW 
PILLOWS, 6 ft. Gin. by bft., weighing 65 lbs. 5 48/ 9 
Any sized Bed. only 91. 
Kingdom. FEATHERS 
must be accompanied 


Orders 
rehasers, 
Mets Pri 

not be ret ore 


Please mention this Paper, 


„ Read the following Te: timonial— 
N 2, Admirals Hard, East Stonehouse, Devon, May 18th, 1695. 
Dear Sira,—{ and my wie return you our thanks for your prompt attention to our order of 
received to-day, well packe i, clean and new. Also pleased with th» quality of the tick and . 
like manner in the execution of our order. I also wish to let you know that I am the verger of St. George's Church, 
the Parish Church of East Stonehouse, Devon. being well known, I will recommend your goods to all who are going 
to be ed as soon as I know of their banns, 


5 
may be post dated 10 da 


Sirs, I remain, yours faithfully, F. 
To Messrs Newham & Oo., Boston, Lincolnshire. * al SER ERE REO WEE: 
P.8.—You have my permission to use this as you think proper. 


b. W. NEWHAM & Co., BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. . 


MISS FRANCRS WILLARD saya: “‘HOVIS’ is a grand 
I found it out. 


Sd. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers, Spurious Tmitations of “HOVIS,” which, 
having met with such unprece:iented success, is bein copled in many instances as clossly as can be 
done without risk. If any difficu'ty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if Want is supplied as 
“HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE ! BEWARE ! 


institution; 1 have almost live l on it since 
5 


recommending another bread in place of 
OVIS" do so for their own profit. 


Bakers 
“H 


. 


ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER, 
Spécialités in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and 

Indian and Colonial Outfits. 


WOMEN’S TEMPE 


WHITE RIBBON 


MUSIC LEAFLETS. 


Well adapted for B. M,. J. A. 
Meetings. 


2. Some Glad Day. . 

3.—There are Bands of Ribbon White. 
4. We are Daughters of a King. 
5.— Battie Song of the 's.“ 


66 AL” KNICKERS are superseding Pctticoats. 


A real comfort! Sample pee 3/11, post free 

(state size corset worn), All wool makes from 
5/11. Price List free.—‘‘Kal” Depot, 49, Emma Place, 
Plymouth. 


NATIONAL BRITISH > 


‘Pave you seen 
THE 


WHITE RIBBON 
HYMNAL? 


A First-class Selection of Hymns 
suitable for B.W.T.A. Meetings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, 5d. per dozen; 2s. 6d. per 100 
Assorted, Gd. per dozen; 2s. 9 1. per 100, Postage 
extra, 4d. per dozen, 3d. per 100. 

No. 3, 7d. per dozen; 3s. Gd. per 100, Postage 
extra, Id. per dozen, 6d per 100. 


PRICE ONE PENNY, 
or 6s. 100. 


The above can be ordered through any Bookseller; or obtained direct from the Literature Secretary, 
Westminster, S. W. Paternoster Row Agent: 


79 
GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


— W 
Mat, W. r- 
Kr is 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 
SMALL, SAMPLES of any four of the above will be 
0 dent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 

F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


„ 
Dept, of the B. . T. 


Central Association for Stopping ths Sale of 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
WILL uu WEED IN THE 
TOWN HA::, MANCHESTER, 
On Tuesday Feb. 4th, 
At 2.30 p.m, 


—— ic —ñ᷑— 
chairman — TRR Mid AT Hon. THE LORD MAYOR. 
Offices —14, Brown Stieet, Manchester. 
J. Woo ronb Cusn, Secretary. 


1896, 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 4 Button. 


Price Lists free on 
application. 


|} @ BOOTS e 
5482, Ox FORD 87 


HYDE PARK. @& 


BUTTERFLY of the Lady's 
Pictorial says— 
“They have the smartest 
and prettiest Shoes 
in London.” 


RANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated). 


What is 
THE 


Inman une Womey's 
TEMPERANCE AIsSOcInTION? 


A CATECHISM. 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN LOCAL 
BRANCHES. 


Mr. I. R. ALLENSON, 30, 


| PRICE ONE PENNY, or 6s. 100. ä 


B. W. T. A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, 
Paternoster Row, E. C. 
17 a 


be unrivaled as a Pick-me-up. 
hence invaluable as 8 beverage. 


Co 


neentrated 


nenn soa ator n PORE CONCENTRATED COCOA u ume hom eter unde abut by te h 


AWARDED 70 
THE FIRM. 


Established 


1826, 


4 


FOR 

IN FANTS, 
CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, 


we 


“AND THE AGED. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
Alr-tight Tins. 


=. 
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Highly Nutritious.”—Lancet 


@ 


in Patent 


M FIRST GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION. SALE. 


By Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, the Well-known 


Carpet Manufactareré“of the City of Leeds. 


2 — 
TO THE. INFILOURNTIAL READERS op The ee Signal, AND MAY Nor at frye AGAIN, 


This la the first announcement of a Redaction in the pride of our manu 


: THE PUBLIC are well aware that it is the desideratum of the da 


de a matter of the h im r 
the opportunity now offered of Buying at this § 


The Queen's Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are extolled by all the Nations * the N e 
Sale Price. GIGANTIO SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” lan ah 


l- HEARTHRUGS : > 


I Rio TURKRY PATTERNS, measuring 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide. THESE 


HEA RUGS have gained a world-wide reputation for MAGNIFICENCE, CHEAPNESS, and 
UHF. having no tered new designs, atid considered works of art. Thousands of 
Repeat and timonials received, giving the highest satisfaction. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Three for Ss. Od., Six for 11s. 3d., Twelve for 22s. 
The “quem Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are patrohised by Royalty, Nobility, and 


Cle from all of the Empire. 
Gigantic Sale of the “ “Queen's Royal Royal Y Household Lag Rich Turkey Pattern 


Trade Mark on all Trade Mark on all 
Goods, Beware Goods, Beware 
of ‘Tmitations. of Imitationa, 
Admittedly the Cheapest tn the World. Woven without seam. Attegener erte quality, with handsome 


horder to 3 for excellence and beauty. Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials 


to correspond, 
received, giving the highest satisfaction. When orderi: lease * Y for Bed, Dining, Drain 
ros * or Sitt A ne eee ena any pari lar colour preferred. 4 1 
: 8. 5 
8 Ft. by oft. 8 6 1o} ft. by 12 f. 20 6 
sft. „ 9 ft. 21 6 17 ft. „ 12 ft. 8 a2 6 
6ft.,, 12 ft. 28 126 oft. „ 13 ft. od 21 6 
9 ft. „ of 3 23 6 12 ft. „ 13) ft cts 28 6 
9 at E 15 6 12 ft. „ 15 ft. as 28 6 
9 ft. „ 12 ft 11838 12 ft. „ sfc 33 5 
oft, ,, 13) ft. 19 6 12 ft. „ 21 ft. 38 6 
REMARKS—A lady Customer writes complaining that we send out ton large a Carpet for the money. 
Be this so or not, we send out no Carpet measuring less than ft. by 9 ft.—even for 3/6, 
TEST THEM. THEY WILL SURPBISE YOU. 
In the H Court of Justice (Chancery Division). HODGSON r. WEBB BROS.—On the lstn 
day of 2 ay 5 W My Justice Chitty granted an interim injunction, restraining Messrs. 
Webb Broth Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Frederick Hodgaon's (of Leeds) Trade 


b Brothers, 0 
Mark, “ Eclipse,” np REDUCTIONS. 


302, 000 


3 
Tur » CARPETS ? 
This 2 GENUINE BARGAINS. of “THER 


Sale Price wos FB. BIGNAL only. We will forward direct from the looms toany Sale Price 
addi dress, on receipt of arm amount, AG NUINE WOVEN SEAMLESS 
REYVERSIB ET, the largest ever pricy 85 the price, suitable 
for sitting-room or — bordered and woven in Art Colours. 
large enue’ & to coverany ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for 
EACH. our goods, thus ag any — dle profits. 2lemember, these are EACH. 
Th a % 118 woven. not 5 and are made of a material almost eyual to wool. 
ousands 9. 


d Rigs have already been sold at almost double above prices. AN 
NT r WIT CARPET, 1/- extra. 


ma SPECIAL, OF FE 


Two -er Four Carpets and Four Rugs 15/6. 
Value unequalled in 112 Prin of advertising. Asa favuur, kindly examine and compare these 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Do not miss this opportunity. It may not occur again. 


* ECLIPSE 1 ‘RUG U 


We rely upon SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS from our clients for the maintenance of our trade. 
All orders dispatched same day.in rotation as they arrive by post. 


F. HODGSON & SON, 


N. B. Foreign Orders executed and packed free and shipped at lowest rates 


Telegraphic Address : 3 LEEDS.” 


Tilated ty Hazett, Warsox & Vinzy, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by Marsiact & Son, 125, Fleet Saat: Londes, 
Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed, 30, Maiden Lane, 


to lay out their money to the best advantage. This is acknowledged to 
the demand of the times, 
e Cheapness of the Stock is guaranteed to — your moat sangaine an 


or ten long years, and is of great importance to parties furnlehing. 


ourselves of 
cipation. 


In order to do this you are invited to avail 


Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real, 


ss Brussels Hearthrugs. 


Tu Rich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, measuring 6ft by 3 ft., whicu for 
price, real value, weight, and richness. of manufacture will =o found un- 
approachable, PECIAL OFFER—Three Rugs 19s. ; six for 37s. 


Sale 
Price 


6/6 


Melville Castle, Glasswade, Midlothian, June lest. 


878 


The Right Honourable the ViscouNTESS MELVILLE rites: I am very pleased with tie ‘Royal’ 
Velvet Hearthrugs to hand. and would like four more Hearthrugs. Her ladyship would also like two 
Velvet Carpets at 3us, ; one ditto, 60a. 6d., to match them. Cheque £3 14s. enclosed. 


‘Colossal Saie of Rich Velvet Pile Real 


Brussels Carpets. 


Extraordinarily Heavy, very Best Quality, Newest and Choicest Designs. In Old Gold, Sultan, Terra 
Cotta, Crimson, Sky, Navy, and the latest Colours. With handsome border to correspond, Guaranteed 
tu wear for years, and give every ee, Bos sizes and prices as follows (all ready for putting 


Reduced Sale Price List. 


e d. 8. d 

VELVET ab tts by 7ft .. 11 0 VELVET oft. by 12 ft. 380 

‘PILE „ vf. . 180 PILE lf. „ If. . 470 

BRUSSELS tht, „ fe. an 23 0 | BROSBELS 12 ft. „ 13h ft 59 0 

OA RPET ote v ft. wee 0 CARPET lita „ Is kt. 68 0 

WAREZ. 9 ft. ih ft. 0 UARES. 12 ft. 13 ft. 77 0 
ler to correspond. A marvel ot excellence 2 


together supe ior « 1 ane with handsome bo 
and beauty. Thousands o repeat orders and testimonials received, givin: the highest satisfaction. 
When e please mention if for Bed, Dining. Drawin , or Sitting Room, and any particular colonr 


preferred, 
lous Sale of the “PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS. 


Reversible, woven throughout with handsome border to correspond; richly blended in sey ecnl 
colours to suit ony furniture. Made in lo sizes only. These 1 are the production of much 
care, Jabour, and forethought, and are made in handsome and elaborate patterns (which are pro- 
tected by Registration). They combine the rich blended colours of the Turkish and Persian wita 
the elegant designs of the Wilton. These goods cannot be distinguished from real Brussels when 
laid down, and cannot be excelled in durability, 

Reduced Sale Price | 


EGD 


Reduced Sale Price 
Each. 


Size, Kach. Size. ac 
oft. by ft., « 8 johft. by left. oo cf 13 6 
Tye, by uft., 1 6 12ft. by It., „ 186 8 
vit. by uf. 8 6 left, by 13$fc, oe . 17 6 
ft. by lope, 96 lett. by loft. . 19 6 
oft. by fl. 1 lzft. by 18ft., 


11 6 y 18 24 0 
a When n please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room and any particular 
colour preferre 
A Reversible Prudential e (Regd.), to match above Carpets, sent for 
1/6 re size 3yds, long and lyd. wide. Special uffer, Thrae Hearthrugs for 4/3, or 
Six for 8/-, or Twelve for 15/6, sterling value. 


‘;WOMAN’S SIGNAL’’ CARPET COUPON. 30/1/96. 


On receipt of this Coupon and P.O. or Stamps for amount, we e to send 


any goods as above to your address in any part of the United Kingdor 
Cash returned in full if not satisted, (Signed) F. HODGSON & SON. 


ESTABLISHED NAR v QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


Cheques and P. O. payable to 


MANUFACLURERS, IMPORTER3, AND 
MERCHANTS, WOODSLEY ROAD, 


oe 


vent Garden, London W 


